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In MARX AND THE MARXISTS: The Ambiguous Legacy, a 
distinguished scholar examines the chief issues which have 
divided Marxists from non-Marxists—and Marxists from each 
other. This volume of exposition, coniment and readings is 


offered as an introduction to the study of Marxism in con- 
flicting theory and practice. Events of the past quarter-century 
have demonstrated the vital importance of knowing the ideas 
and movements discussed in this book. On this critical sub- 
ject more than any other, the price of ignorance may well be 
loss of freedom. 
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PREFACE 


{hia volume of exposition, comment, and readings 1s 
offered as an Hiakai to the study of the theory and 
practice of Marxism. Obviously it cannot be compre- 
henaive in scope or exhaustive in its analysis. Some cur- 
renta of thought, for example, syndicalism and guild sO- 
eluliam, which have had only peripheral relations with the 
main streams of Marxist tradition, have not been con- 
sidered because of the short compass of the work. I have 
sought only to lay before the reader the chief issues which 
ive divided Marxists from non-Marxists and Marxists 
from each other. 

lhe development of Marxism as a movement has T 
sulted in some peculiar paradoxes which make it difficult 
to retain traditional conceptual formulations. Where 
Marxiam as a movement has triumphed, as in the Soviet 
inion, its socialist ideals have failed or have been be- 
ivayed: where it has failed as a novement, as in the West, 
ita ideals have made considerable headway. It seems as 
if history itself has been guilty of lése-Marxism. 

iivents of the last twenty-five years or so have shown 
how important a knowledge of the ideas and ae 
discussed in this book is to an intelligent appreciation O 
political affairs. It is safe to say that had Roosevelt and 
( hurchill and their advisors been better informed of them 
they would have been better prepared for the Soviet 
strategy of the cold war. The wages of ignorance may 
very well be the loss of freedom. i 

ihe most a book of this kind can do is to arouse the 
interest of the reader to a point where he is curious to 
find out more about the subject it treats. Whether it is 
successful in this respect each reader, of course, will judge 
for himself. 


New York, SIDNEY HooKx 
April, 1955 
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IHE CONTRIBUTIONS OF KARL 
MARX 


1, On Understanding Marx. Karl Marx is one of 
ile most influential figures in human history. Judged by 
the number of those who have regarded themselves his 
followers, and of the organizations set up by them, he 
has inspired the greatest mass movement of all times. 
this movement transcends national, racial, and continen- 
tul boundaries. Only in Anglo-Saxon communities has he 
lid a comparatively small following, to some extent be- 
nuse of the use made of his ideas elsewhere. The result 
is that in England and particularly the United States, 
he is often condemned without even being read. On the 
other hand, in some regions of the rest of the world, a 
new religion has arisen which proclaims that History is 
God and Karl Marx its chief prophet. 

The increasing complexity and interrelations of modern 
civilization make it practically certain that the fashion 
in which Marx’s ideas are interpreted will have a very 
great bearing upon the future of the Anglo-Saxon world, 
especially the United States. That is one sufficient reason 
why every reflective person should have some familiarity 
with his doctrines, their evolution, and their current 
impact upon the stormy political life of our era. 

In many situations it is not so much the actual past 
which determines the present as what people imagine the 
past to have been. Similarly with the ideas propounded 
by a great thinker of the past. Save as a rule in the nat- 
ural sciences, it is not what a man actually has said or 
meant so much as what he is interpreted to have said 
or meant which influences the present. Of few figures 
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is this truer than of Marx. These varying interpretations 
are affected by current needs and interests, and explain 
why from the fact that a man calls himself a Marxist 
One can hardly be more confident about his actual beliefs 
than about the actual beliefs of one who calls himsel| 
a Christian. Nonetheless, althouch it is difficult it is not 
impossible to determine with some fidelity what Marx 
really taught and believed. Any hypothesis about the 
actual meaning of his doctrines is an hypothesis about a 
matter of historical fact and must be tested by the same 
fundamental canons of evidence as we bring to bear 
upon other historical questions. 

In Marx’s case this is rendered difficult by the circum- 
stances of his life and the Occasion of his writing. He 
Was not an academician interested in ideas for their own 
sake but a tevolutionary activist who developed his ideas 
in an effort to influence the course of events. He was a 
fierce controversialist and polemicized against individuals 
who held contrary positions, so that sometimes he 
stresses one point and, at other times, when this point 
Seems overshadowed by events or eclipsed in argument, 
he cmphasizes its Opposite. Nowhere is there a systematic 
exposition of all his leading ideas and of their relation 
to each other. He wrote at a time when precision was not 
regarded as a great virtue, when statistical and proba- 
bilistic conceptions of scientific law were in their infancy, 
and when the social sciences pretentiously modeled them- 
selves on the physics of the day. Marx’s terminology 
often reflects his Hegelian heritage. Almost all of his 
basic formulations seem ambiguous. Honest critics have 
charged him with flagrant inconsistencies and a funda- 
mental incoherence, while uncritical admirers have ac- 
cepted every word even when his conclusions appear 
contradictory. All these difficulties are aggravated by the 
fact that Marx has become a political symbol evoking 
emotive reactions rather than intellectually discriminating 
ones. 

2. Life. Marx was born in 1818 in the little Rhenish 
town of Trier which boasted of its origins as a distin- 
guished Roman outpost of early times. On both sides of 
his family he was descended from a long line of Jewish 
rabbis. For social reasons, Marx’s father became con- 
verted to Protestantism and his son grew up without any 
consciousness of himself as being Jewish. After a conven- 
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FHE COMTMIBUTIONS OF KARL MARX 

Honally brilliant career at school, Marx PERE in 
the University of Bonn and then the University of De in 
where he developed strong intellectual interests in T 
philology, and theology. Upon the completion of his 


doctorate he was made editor of the Rheinische ee 
which was shortly suppressed because of its et 
literal views. In 1843 Marx married. He then moved to 


i French commu- 
Haris where he plunged into a study of I ne 
Ham and political economy. While in Paris he met peras 
Hoh Pngels and forged a lifelong friendship with him. 


Hiipels, son of a wealthy manufacturer, shared, -e 
develop, and popularized Marx’s ideas. He also pre 
the burden of crushing poverty on Marx’s family. Exile 
from Paris, Marx went to Brussels where he joined bh 
Communist League and on the eve of the Revolution of 
INAK wrote the Communist Manifesto. He took a lively 
part in helping to organize the Revolution of 1848 . 
Western Europe, was banished from Brussels, arrested, 
tried and freed in Germany, and compelled to leave 
lrance again. He finally found political asylum in Lon- 
don, where he spent the rest of his life in research, eh 
ing, emigrant squabbles, political journalism of t : 
highest level, and in organizing the First oe 
Workingmen’s Association. He published E 
little during this period aside from the first volume a 
Capital, although he left behind the draft of severa 
ther volumes. 

Trine and acknowledgment came slowly to Marx, and 
when he died in 1883 few outside the circle of his polit- 
ical followers were aware of his work and stature. E 
most paradoxical thing about his theories is -i they 
fail to explain plausibly the impact of his own li Pass 
doctrines on the history of society. There would ave 
been a socialist movement without Karl Marx. But ae 
form and history bear the stamp which only his personal- 
i ideas could have given it. os 

e E Man's Intellectual Development. Marx’s char- 
acteristic ideas ripened in the course of an intense aes 
lectual development during a period when, ee 
politically and industrially Germany was still ae e 
most backward countries of Western Europe, its thin ers 
were bold and extreme. At the University of Berlin he 
came under the influence of the Hegelian eager 
which interpreted the world as a dynamic and spiritu 
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process that progressively revealed itself as a reasonabl 
order. What occurred latest in time was the er s 
quality. To the searching eye of dialectic, anything ities 
> T real would be found to be both necessary and 
em ` At any given time, despite surface appearances 
s0d’s in his Heaven, All’s well with the world.” The 
evil of the part is essential to the good of the develo ing 
whole. Truth lies only in the completed whole: short it it 
each age has its own partial truth. i 79 
Sid e 2 Universal Consciousness or Spirit took the 
i eke oe God of traditional religion. World history 
a r a pt i hea Progress towards a state 
plicit necessiti i 
ien as an explicit freedom in ea Ce 
Re of the times” informs the whole of a culture gives 
a dominant style of thought and feeling relates id 
and events, and then makes way for anoth an 
Which it is continued and transformed. No cultural phe- 


context within the pattern, 
The “Left-wing” Hegelians emphasized the element of 


ee a logical abstraction but the very life of a 
ae : : A ae of its organized energies, They 
a) = isfied with the notion that the “Spirit of the 
times” ad an autonomous history or that it had 
iy influence on the rise, growth, and decline of i 
ee ri te explaining events the “Spirit of the 
or ag itself to require explanation because it 
ae Place to place and period to period, to be 
e to do something in one country, such as abolish 
slavery, which it could not do in another., j 
Three outstanding Left-Hegelians contributed to Marx’s 


tions of clever stor i 
ytellers with a purpose. He 
5 k tau 
n at any definite moment the “Spirit of the uee i 
ing but a complex mass of interacting feelings, de- 
S, and thoughts of individual persons, some more 
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sifted and persuasive than others. Ludwig Feuerbach 
suipleted this cycle of thought and attributed the works 
nf the Spirit to the presence of needs, wants, and lacks 
in ihe life of man. All other worldly religions and philoso- 
phies are projections of human needs or their compen- 
sstory fullillments. Outside of nature and society, there 
wee either Consciousness nor Spirit. “Anthropology 
(ihe study of man) is the secret of theology.” Men create 
iwda in their own moral image and this image blossoms 
from social roots. For a number of technical reasons, as 
well ax because of the misleading associations of the word 
materialism,” which suggested crass egoism and the 
vult of pleasure, Feuerbach regarded himself as a natural- 
iat and a humanist. 

Marx accepted, with some important modifications, the 
baale philosophy of Feuerbach, especially his critique of 
existing religion as a projection in distorted form of hu- 
man needs and ideals. But he disagreed with Feuerbach 
in important respects. The nature of man was not only 
nocial but historical. Therefore, nothing cultural could 
be explained by human nature as such but only by the 
concrete needs and aims of man under specific historical 
conditions. Secondly, Marx did not follow Feuerbach 
in his call for a new religion of humanity based on the 
ideal of love but, together with Arnold Ruge and younger 
figures among the Left-Hegelians, turned to a critique of 
political institutions. 

These Left-Hegelians believed that just, as in the past, 
men have worshipped religious abstractions which ex- 
pressed in a distorted form the actual role of moral and 
social ideals in their experience, so men were—especially 
in Germany—in the grip of political abstractions. They 
hypostatized the state, law, the monarchy as institutions 
sanctified either by theology, metaphysics, or the eternal 
natural law. In reality these institutions were patterns of 
organized power in political life with a determinate his- 
tory which had arisen to meet the needs and interests of 
special groups. Marx went further. By analyzing the 
politics of his time he came to the conclusion that they 
were rooted in a clash of interests which in turn were 
the outgrowth of the material and social conditions of 
society. The most important of the latter were the condi- 
tions under which human beings earned their living—the 
mode of economic production—which determined the 
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form in which wealth was created and distributed. These 
economic institutions were not natural or unalterable but 
historical. In the past they had ruled men as if they were 
uncontrollable natural forces. Instead of bowing to a 
historical and economic fatality which in reality was 
nothing but the consequences of their unconscious, un- 
planned, collective activity, human beings should now 
intelligently contrive, within the limits of natural neces- 
sity, their social life and historical future. In this way 
they would realize themselves as free and harmoniously 
developed persons. The necessary and sufficient condition 
for the existence of the community of free and equal 
persons is the collective ownership and democratic con. 
trol of the chief instruments of production. 

According to Marx, man’s religious emancipation could 
be achieved and secured through political emancipation. 
This entailed the complete secularization of culture in 
which religion would be a purely private matter. Political 
emancipation in turn required man’s economic emancipa- 
tion, the subordination of the aggregates of economic 
power to the public welfare. Historically this meant that 
freedom of conscience, won during the Reformation, 
could be consolidated only by the political freedoms won 
in the American and French Revolutions. These were to 
be ultimately secured, not abolished, when the democratic 
collectivity had as much power to control its economic 
life as its political life. 

Although Marx added to his philosophy certain doc- 
trines which were to threaten its universalism, he never 
abandoned, at least in his own mind, the standpoint of a 
democratic and naturalistic humanism. He had a strong 
belief in the dignity of man. For him this consisted in 
striving to master one’s own fate and not submitting to 
the dogmas of church, the tyrannies of state, the blind 
operation of economic institutions, or the decrees of 
political parties. 

Marx’s temperament was Promethean; his intellectual 
tradition was Greek and scientific rather than medieval 
and literary; his ethical ideal a society “in which the 
free development of each is the condition for the free 
development of all.” Ultimately the test of all institutions 
was the extent to which they made possible for all per- 
sons the full and free enrichment of their personalities. 
This belief in freedom, equality, and individual personal- 
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Hy Hietinguishes Marx radically from all totalitarians who 
ihvoke his name. (See Reading No. 1.) ae 
4, Socialism. Marx was converted to belief in the 
Hestiability of socialism before he worked out the theories 
with which his name is associated. His own doctrines 
inok form in the course of his reflection on the conditions 
Halar which, and the means by which, a socialist revolu- 
Hon could succeed and socialism be introduced. 
the term “socialism” already in Marx’s day was used 
ii various senses. Most often it meant a system of society 
in which the chief instruments of production, distribution, 
al exchange are common property, leaving personal 
property, articles of use and consumption, private. es 
la property common? When it belongs to the state? ` 
ihis case the Egyptian and Oriental despotisms of the 
past in which the state owned or absolutely controlled 
ihe existing instruments of production would have to be 
walled socialist societies. Is property common when it is 
nationalized by any government? In that case it would be 
just us possible for those who work in nationalized indus- 
try to be as exploited as those who work in other forms 
of industry. Ownership of a railroad, for example, may 
puss from private to public hands without making any 
difference to the workers’ hours, conditions, and rewards 
of work. Under certain circumstances these may become 
even worse: for they may be deprived of the right to 
strike by government decree and in effect kept at forced 
That is why the most comprehensive definition of so- 
cialism is a society in which there is democratic oe 
ownership of the means of production. The force o 
“democratic” here is ethical. It refers to the process by 
which decisions are made, the goals towards which the 
process is directed, the choice and preparation of voca- 
tions, the integration of useful work for society in edu- 
cation and the influence of education on work, and above 
all the ultimate responsibility of those who legislate for 
the community in economic as well as political affairs to 
the citizens of the community. As conceived by Marx 
as well as by some of the Utopian Socialists, a belief in 
socialism entailed a belief in what today would be con- 
sidered a fraternal democracy—an equality of a 
on the part of the community towards all citizens, = 
equal rights and powers of all ultimately to determine who 
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shall govern or administer the community. Without such 
a belief, expressed in institutional practices, there would 
be no way to distinguish between a collectivized free 
society and a collectivized slave society. 

Marx believed that what was desirable and historically 
possible could be significantly determined only when 
they are related to the actual. The advent of socialisrn 
depends upon the gradual emergence of the objective con- 
ditions of its feasibility. These are bound up with develop- 
ment of the economic system. Man is omnipotent only 
in his dreams. He can control nature only by bending 
nature’s means and remake society only with the mate. 
rials with which that society provides him. 

Marx called himself a “Scientific Socialist” as distinct 
from a “Utopian Socialist.” He himself has been called 
a Utopian Socialist and in some respects he undoubtedly 
was. But by his “scientific socialism” he meant not merely 
that he could give adequate reasons for his advocacy of 
socialism, but that he knew how, when, and under what 
conditions, socialism could be realized, and especially 


its presence as an historical possibility. 

This concern with the theory and practice of social 
Tevolution, with means and conditions, led Marx to take 
the democratic ends of socialism so much for granted 
that he failed to consider the appropriateness of these 
means and conditions to what Was supposed to follow 
them. Socialism was conceived as a rationally planned 
collectivized economy in which all social and moral 
problems would automatically be settled. With memories 
before him of books full of ridiculous details concerning 
the socialism of the future, Marx scoffed at the imagina- 
tive byplay. Buoyed up by the heady spirits of nineteenth. 
century optimism with a dash of Hegelian bitters, he 
assumed that the future would take care of itself, and 
that society and events would make and remake better 
men. For all of Marx’s appreciation of man as an active 
creature, he counted without man’s dimensions of depth 
and compiexity. Here Marx lost sight of Hegel’s insight 
that there is a tragic element in all human experience 
ina developing world. After all, if even angels revolt in 
the City of God who can be sure of human behavior in 
the City of Man? 


5. Historical Materialism. From Hegel and from 
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il studies of the Hegelian philosophy of a — 
vol that the culture of a period is interre ae er: 
liwia from other cultures by a dominant = ities 

ef of values which pervades all of its c Lie oe 

na Fo sought to find the key to its systematic an 

mf development which would explain, n an 

ulne of the Middle Ages differs from eas ee 

wil) century, and how each arises, flouris es, ae 
ywars, ‘The theory of historical meer is 

he ver to the question. (See ee a oe 

lly n materialistic conception of hi = 

‘Ny i which seeks to explain history by ee 
lawa whose predictions and ire pec a nF ae 

5 i he behavior ; 5 

verifiable by observation of t ap ag i 

tituti ich relate them. Denying 

wid the institutions which rel E et, 

/ sicalistic or racial or psychologi i 

mindo king, the economic structure 

lie naserted that, broadly speaking, ’ ae 
i the independent va 

uf society ane its changes were ae 
al which all other cultural changes were : na 
more simply put, the economic structure of soc sh ae 
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others. To most of his declared disciples, on the othoi 
hand, the theory appears true no matter what it mean 

(1) The term “economic” is used in at least four dis 
tinct senses. (a) It is sometimes used to characteri/: 
motives like a desire for wealth or money, or for tli 
social status and power which wealth or money make pos 
sible. The “economic interests” of a group usually pre 
suppose the presence of such motives even if they are not 
explicit. (b) It sometimes refers to the presence or ab 
sence of land and the raw materials like iron, coal, and 
oil necessary for production. (c) More often, it means 
the techniques, forces, and powers of production, includ- 
ing not only tools and instruments but skills and know 
how. (d) Finally it means what Marx calls the mode ol 
economic production or the social relations of production. 
These are the institutional rules or processes which gov- 
ern the production and distribution of wealth like the 
systems of slavery, feudalism, capitalism, and socialism. 

There is a great deal of confusion concerning these 
senses of the term “economic,” particularly the meaning 
of the mode or social relations of production. Some critics 
have characterized it as a piece of mystifying metaphysics 
designed to conceal the absence of clear thought on 
Marx’s part. It is not something psychological like an 
economic motive or physical like the conditions and 
forces of production. What, then, is it? The clue is to be 
found in that Marx sometimes speaks of “property rela- 
tions” as a “legal expression” of the relations of produc- 
tion. This indicates that they are social and are not 
reducible either to psychological or physical relations, 
although without the latter they could not exist. 

Why, then, does Marx not speak of legal relations of 
production or simply property relations as the basic 
determining factor of culture? Because he is interested in 
explaining the character and development of the whole 
culture-complex as effects of the relations of production. 
In this culture-complex are included the legal codes, day- 
by-day legislation, and court decisions which we ordi- 
narily designate as the Jaws of a culture. But the existence 
of systems like slavery, feudalism, or capitalism is not 
determined by law in the ordinary sense of the term. 
They are institutional arrangements which control the 
activities of men in the production and distribution of 
wealth without depending on any explicit law but on the 
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of production are considered the motor force of social 
change. Many Marxists, including Engels, often speak 
of the forces of production determining history, and 
Marx himself occasionally lapses into such expressions. 
But whoever asserts, whether Marxist or not, that man’s 
tools and techniques are the final determining factor in 
history is demonstrably mistaken, For example, consider 
a prospector working (i) for himself, (ii) as a slave, 
(iii) on shares, (iv) for wages paid by a private em- 
ployer, (v) for wages paid by the community. He may 
in each case be Working alone and with the same set of 
tools. But in each case the mode of production he illus- 
trates will be different. That under given historical condi- 
tions a particular mode of production will lead him and 
others to use highly developed tools rather than a simple 
pick and spade does not alter the fact. It confirms it. For 
it will show that the growth of technology is to be ac- 
counted for by changes in the mode of production, which 
in time is caused by the demand for more and better 
goods. 

Marx held that the industrial techniques and processes 
which are employed in the mode of production are con- 


thing which is potentially food but only what its own 
internal structure can assimilate. Discoveries in science, 
which received its greatest impetus under capitalism, may 
have potential economic effects, but they are used or 


profitability which is the mark of the system. Since it is 
obvious that many scientific discoveries have been tech- 
nologically applied for purposes of war, independently of 
their cost and bearing on profit, Marx is compelled 
to interpret wars ag if they were always the result of the 
existing mode of production and waged to defend that 
system. Normally the pace of technological inquiry and 
application increases or slackens with the business cycle 
and not vice versa. “Machinery,” Marx once wrote, “is 
no more an economic category than is an ox which draws 
the plow. It is only a productive force.” 

What Marx is saying is that the history of politics and 
the history of art, religion, and science are not independ- 
ent histories but different aspects of the history of society 
which is fundamentally the history of the ways in which 
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tteday primarily only of historical interest), Marx con- 
reived of the succession of societies as following a definite 
sil unbreakable pattern from simplicity to complexity, 
eepeclally in its economic structure. Each society consid- 
ered from the point of view of its economic structure is 
niutked by a characteristic attitude towards the instru- 
ments and forces of production. Some societies spur 
productivity. Others do not. But sooner or later, accord- 
ing to Marx, a point is reached in every society that is 
Hol a socialist society, in which the existing economic 
sructure definitely hampers the full use of the produc- 
tive forces existing within it, not to speak of actualizing 
tle possibilities of new productive forces. When this 
state of affairs is reached, great masses of human beings 
suller want and privation. Those classes in the population 
which have most to gain from removing the restrictions 
placed upon the productive forces become politically 
revolutionary and in time a new social order is born. The 
productive forces are then liberated until in turn the 
inner dynamic of the new economic structure runs down. 
It is obvious that Marx is projecting as true for all his- 
tory, except primitive and socialist societies, a schema 
which seemed to apply to the nineteenth century when 
overproduction of commodities resulted in closing down 
of industrial plants, and human beings hungered in the 
midst of a potential plenty. (See Reading Nos. 1 and 4.) 
In this connection Marx makes two claims which were 
to be of tremendous importance subsequently. The first 
is that “no social order ever perishes before all the pro- 
ductive forces for which there is room in it have devel- 
oped.” The second is that “new higher relations of 
production never appear before the material conditions 
of their existence [forces of production, skills, and tech- 
niques] have matured in the womb of the old society 
itself.” These sentences stress the economic continuity of 
society and deny that society can stride from one stage 
of society to another without going through the inter- 
mediate stages of development. 

7. Class Struggles. History is made by men and 
not by impersonal social and economic forces acting from 
the past. The latter only register the effects of what hu- 
man beings have previously done. But the living genera- 
tion always experiences them in the form of traditions, 
institutions, and legal relations which in some respects are 
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ety aa a Whole are subject to continuous frustration. 
hen the struggle becomes hot, the state appears nakedly 
+ the “executive committee” of the ruling class. It must 
he eaplured by the new class which in time clothes the 
“ete ohea More with a rhetoric that describes it as neutral 
+ above the battle or as the instrument of the general 


hitereal 

ihe pattern of class struggle and the role of the state 
in that struggle are clearly scribed in the history of 
mankind from the decline of primitive society to the 
present, The state, according to this view which was 
tharad by many socialists of the nineteenth century, con- 
siete of more than the administrative machinery necessary 
lo tako care of required community needs. It is the ap- 
paratus of coercion visible to all eyes in the form of 
separate bodies of armed men standing outside the popu- 
lution, Not until the economic exploitation of man by 
man disappears, an exploitation which, according to 
Marx, is the source of all other forms of exploitation, 
van the state disappear. Such economic exploitation will 
necessarily come to an end when the instruments of 
production are socialized—a large assumption, as we 
shall see. Since in such a society there is no special class 
of owners, inasmuch as all citizens are both owners and 
producers, by Marx’s definition it is a classless society. 
Ihere will, of course, be all sorts of other group divisions 
made more fluid than today because presumably the divi- 
sion of labor will not be so sharp, even if it does not 
ullogether disappear. But it is assumed that since these 
divisions will not lead to organized and systematic human 
exploitation, they will therefore not require a special 
apparatus of coercion. Once socialism exists, there will be, 
so to speak, “traffic rules” regulating social intercourse, 
there will be traffic “policemen” administering the rules, 
but no clubs or fines or jails to enforce them. Apparently 
Marx believed that everyone will take turns at policing 
traffic, at governing community affairs, at physical labor, 
and at going fishing. 

Irrespective of how literally Marx is construed as antic- 
ipating this rosy and optimistic picture of a classless 
society, it is indisputable that he believed it would be 
characterized by a higher standard of living, by greater 
political and cultural freedom, and by far less coercion of 
any kind than has been attained, or is attainable, in all 










Sanguine expectations were not much different, if Jess 


opian Socialists of the 
nineteenti, century whose methods of realizing socialism 

he scorned, For example, William Godwin j 
Justice speaks of a future day in which “there will be no 
War, no CTritG. 5, no administration of justice, as it is 
called, no government. Besides there will be neither 
disease, anguish, melancholy, nor Tesentment. Every man 
will seek, with ineffable ardor, the good of all.” Marx 
contents himself with the belief that society and govern- 
ment will function without a state. There is no evidence 
that he gave much thought to the problems this vision 
Opens up. How socialism is to be achieved, once the 
Objective historical situation made it Possible, was his 
main concern. Before considering his theory of social 
revolution, his critique of Capitalism as an economic 
system must be briefly expounded. 

9. Economic Theory. Marx developed his eco- 
nomic theory many years after he had formulated his 
theories of history, Classes, and the road to socialism. His 
economic theory was designed to show that the historical 
development. of Capitalism produced conditions which 
paved the way for a socialist society. He Predicted certain 
fundamental tendencies in the evolution of Capitalism like 
the centralization of industry, concentration of Capital, 
periodic booms and depressions, and growth of monop- 
Olies. These predictions have been Tecognized as valid 
by many economists who are neither Marxist nor even 
socialist. But Marx’s attempt to derive them from his 
theory of value, adopted from Ricardo, is much more 
questionable and has met with little acceptance by mod- 
em economists. 

Marx defined Capitalism as a system of society in which 
the instruments of production are Operated for the private 
profit of those who Own them by means of the labor of 
workers who are neither slaves nor serfs but freemen, 
Profit is the first and last goal of production in such a 
System. How does it arise? 

Marx assumes that the value of a commodity is deter- 
mined by the amount of labor-time necessary for its 
production—not, however, any amount of labor-time, 
for that would make a commodity produced by a lazy 
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The drive for profit is the soul of capitalist production 
The latter thrives and develops by finding new ways and 
opportunities of increasing surplus value—the source ol 
profit—by prolonging the working day. When labor | 
too strong to permit this, rationalization, speed-up, ani 
other methods of increasing productivity are introduced, 
most notably by improving industrial tools or techniques 
or inventing new ones. Under the spur of competition, 
capitalistic production must expand with a proportion 
ately greater investment going into plant and machines 
than into labor. This process is punctuated by periodic 
crises resulting from the fact that more commodities are 
produced than can be sold on the market, not because 
there is no need for them, but because of the inadequate 
purchasing power of wages. The result is—so long as the 
system of capitalist production is not interfered with 
from the outside—ever larger concentrations of industry 
and capital which are in effect monopolies, a relatively 
dwindling working force, growing armies of unemployed, 
and widespread distress. The rich become richer and 
fewer as they devour each other in the process of becom- 
ing economically bigger. The poor become poorer and 
more numerous; the workers become less skilled because 
they are continually being replaced by complex machines 
which require only attendants to push buttons and levers. 

Capitalism on this theory cannot stabilize itself. It 
must expand or die. In the course of expansion crisis 
succeeds crisis, sometimes relieved and sometimes wors- 
ened by war, until the workers rise, take power, vest 
ownership of the instruments of production in the com- 
munity, and operate them in a new social economy 
planned for the use and benefit of all. Mankind is liber- 
ated from “the fetishism of commodities,” from the 
blind rule of the products fashioned by its own hands. 
With the help of science and technology all the resources 
of the community, material and human, are planfully 
employed to further human welfare. The age of plenty 
dawns. 

Marx’s economic theories tell us nothing about the 
day-by-day behavior of prices, the changes of interest 
rates, or the rise of new industries. Nor are they designed 
to do so. His interest was to lay bare the laws of capitalist 
development and to show that its own immanent proc- 
esses lead to a necessary expansion of the productive 
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festo, he differentiated himself from “those communisi 
apg out to destroy personal liberty and who wishe i 
be deea pr into one large barracks or into a gigan 
The task set for those who agree with Marx is clearly 
described. They are to participate in the day-by-day strug: 
gles of the working class, encourage organization of tr ail 
unions, and conduct militant struggles to improve condi 
tions and standards of life. They are not to rest however 
with mere agitation for immediate reforms and better 
conditions but must press on to politicalize working-clas: 
activities and show that every class struggle is a politic i 
struggle. They, however, “do not constitute themselves. i 
special party over and against other working-class Dar 
ties but strive to unite them in a common front. Further 
they erect no sectarian principles by which to control 
the proletarian movement.” They do not impose a “Part 
line but emphasize what is to the interests of the oan 
ing class as a whole. At the same time they try to draw 
to the side of the workers discontented elements among 
other oppressed sections of the population. Finally they 
seek to keep working-class parties free of narrow a: 
alist prejudices and, in an interdependent world with 
interlocking economies, teach that the fundamental inter 
ests of the international working class are of inary 
concern. (See Reading No. 1.) ot i 
In summary, Marx conceived of his “party” neither as 
a conspiratorially organized underground army nor as a 
group intent upon imposing a dictatorship over the prols- 
tariat, nor even as a special political party. Its function 
was primarily to exercise educational leadership. None- 
theless, as the number of his followers increased Marx 
actively encouraged them to organize or transform exist- 
ing working-class groups into Marxist parties. Marx’ 
te Spat practices hardly lived up to his theories of 
gate ; ; 

a ee T should exist between socialists and 
Marx concerned himself only briefly with the strate: 
of the march to socialism. In different countries the oe 

ing class would come to political power in different wa 

But no fundamental social change can be effected a 
one stroke. The process consists of (1) the act of political 
victory by which old state forms are destroyed and a 
placed by new; (2) socialization of the basic instruments 


party 
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‘on and the establishment of a new legal norm 
personal property; (3) the emergence of the 
of the classless society which still bears 
; jhe (traits and stigmata of capitalist society and 
le udividuals according to what they produce; and 
tha “higher phase” of the classless society in which 
stanly will “contribute according to their capacities 
i he rewarded according to their needs.” 
thease steps or phases are not sharply distinguished 
a each other and are of importance because of the 
amt abuses subsequently made of them by Lenin and 
ta ty one place of his criticism of the Gotha Program, 
kapiel nt the unity Congress between two groups of 
Jatiata the Lassalleans and Eisenachers—from which 
‘ierman Social Democratic Party emerged (“our 
Marx calls it), he writes: “Between the capitalist 
sl communist society lies the period of the revolution- 


iranaformation of one into the other. There corre- 
ition period in which 


pihne 


‘Ff 
paila to this also a political transi 
‘he state can be nothing but the revolutionary dictator- 
iy of the proletariat.” 
ihe phrase “dictatorship of the proletariat” which was 
latar to prove such a fateful bone of contention among 
thasa who called themselves Marxists was not used in 
wy major published work of Marx and only twice in 
hia correspondence. According to Marx, even under a 
political democracy, so long as the instruments of produc- 
don ure owned by a few, in effect a social dictatorship 
For those who own and control these instruments, 
work or withdraw it, exercise an 
arbitrary power over the lives of those who must live by 
the use of these instruments. The state, functioning as 
an instrument of the dominant economic class, enforces 
(hat power. When the workers establish their own state, 
ihe situation is reversed. By socializing production, the 
workers expropriate the former owners. No matter how 
democratic the political forms and processes by which 
this is done, it is in effect a social dictatorship by the 
workers over the former owners. 
As Marx conceived it, the pol 


social “dictatorship of the prolet 
of a workers’ democracy. Engels and Marx both regarded 


the Paris Commune, in which many parties participated 
and in which the followers of Marx were a tiny minority, 


eaiats, 
hy their power to give 


itical expression of the 
ariat” takes the form 
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as a “dictatorship of the proletariat.” The political pro 

esses of democracy as they exist under capitalism i 

broadened so that the people by referendum and recai 
have a greater direct influence upon the agencies of (h 
state. As Marxism as a movement developed, the phras 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” fell into almost total 
disuse in every politically democratic country until ii 
was revived by the followers of Lenin and Trotsky. 

Il. The Nature of Ideology. Marx emphatically 
believed that, although the origin and influence of ides 
and ideals were socially conditioned, they play an impo: 
tant role in human affairs. He considered his own ides, 
to be of moment and assumed that their acceptanc: 
would determine in part the prospects of success of the 
socialist movement. 

Whether men are defined as rational animals or not, 
they certainly are creatures who give reasons to justify 
their actions. These reasons, for the most part, do not 
truly explain their action but mislead others, as well as 
those who offer them, about the goals and springs ol 
their behavior. Marx believed that the social ideas and 
ideals which are invoked to explain the behavior of men 
and institutions mask the clash of economic interest. A 
struggle for acceptance is waged by conflicting social 
ideals and whichever set triumphs in the end determines 
the ruling beliefs of an epoch. “The ruling ideas of each 
age have ever been the ideas of its ruling class.” Where 
the basic antagonism between classes is openly recog- 
nized, the ensuing struggles are accompanied by con- 
flicting ideas concerning the good and bad, and some- 
times, the true and false. 

Broadly speaking, Marx regards all social philosophies 
and theories as either myths or scientifically grounded 
doctrines. Myths are of two kinds: ideas which are false, 
refuted or refutable by evidence, and ideas which, al- 
though capable of rallying and inspiring or discouraging 
and demoralizing large masses, are too vague to be 
tested. Both classes of myth function as psychological 
rationalizations of interests which, if nakedly asserted, 
would not so readily be gratified. According to Marx, all 
social philosophies which teach that interests are common 
in a class society are myths. Further, all social philoso- 
phies and theories incompatible with his own and which 
purport to give a true account of the structure of society 
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development are also myths. Marx uses the "e 
y 4s a comprehensive term for both Gases: e 
p pecially for any explanation which would ten 
n justification for the status quo. His ie 
| ileus and theories he regards as “scientific. n 
‘hat they are elaborated to further the struggle of t le 
class to achieve socialism does not affect their 
lily. He believed they could stand rigorous examina- 


lo this we now turn. 


biij 


— 9 — 


ALUATION OF MARX'S 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


; Ane ; 
ktigorous examination is one thing Marx’s pee el 
wot stand because they were not rigorously formul ae 
io do justice to his intent they must often be pega 
preted and qualified. They constitute a mixture o 
», the vague, and the false. x 
A the outset it should be apparent to ee 
tønder that Marx writes primarily as a critic o ha PS 
m as a man fired with a passionate ideal to e aa 
is 9 as a ee j 
the social inequalities, the poverty, and es liaa 
time. Much of what he said makes sense and goo T 
considered as a description of the capitalist society e 
time and as a prediction of the — yew 
itali tem on the a 
‘lopment of any capitalist sys ui a 
t ae outside that apse ae en eal a 
Í i ith its development. 
Iluences, interferes with its pt ie = 
i tical extrapolation 
sntal errors arise from an uncritical | 
ee he observed in capitalist societies to a Sa 
Jett i d of the enormous 
societies, and from a disregar aa 
i iti i ral forces have ex 
hich political, national, and mo i : 
B the ad of capitalism as an economic system 
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ao a Materialism. Modern historic)», 
Marx’s ideas have sadako fast ra oS ds 
eas l writing 
more realistic and down to a ea aaa 
oe for Investigation. Even so Eel " 
ae n Butterfield Pays tribute to the wholes, 
se de farx s approach on historical scholarship. A 
&ù approximation, Marx’s theory of history plausil 


iin industrial society up to the First World W; 
ee Janization of culture, its commercialization j 
e consequences of science i ial 
ae 5 / upon society, the 
political struggles of th i Guam 
Iggles € period, and the ; ‘I 
= et 5 © imperialist) 
i oe toa commanding world an 
atter how c aritably inte - 
Pinan ri Tpreted, however, it dix 
z= A the transition from feudalism to ca all 
tp at societies have existed in many periods oe tes ica 
: 5 2210 
oe ae But only in Europe, in a tiny corner of th 
ky * Capitalism arise. It spread elsewhere not | 
e of any immanent law of f th 
E ofa the developmen 
eo relations of feudalism but by came a si 
` y © 3 í 
n Dah, There is even less evidence that o 
ee ‘ ae ne slave to feudal societies was universal an 
at re it occurred it fitted int 3 e. Hi 
ae ccur o Marx’s scheme. Hi, 
n aap Society, derived mainly from Pie 
an, Dave been conclusiy. 
me of modern anthropology on oe 
ce a i Ae 
ae eee period of capitalism the theory of histori 
aba n me in most of its customary formulations i 
oie t seeks to explain all major political aut 
al Changes in terms of development in the mode of 


The very metaphors of the theory are misleading and 
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wupletely determine whether any stories will 
# Il, the number of stories, their style, function, 
‘iar do foundations develop. They are purpose- 
Hullt and sometimes purposefully destroyed; on 
they may be replaced without affecting the 
Hucluro, At most, just as existing foundations may 
‘he possibilities of further construction, so the mode 
lweflon may limit the cultural and political possi- 
lla existence may make certain alternatives rela- 
impossible, but it cannot prevent human beings 
tempting the historically impossible. The cause 
suing disaster would then be attributable to the 
lin lo attempt the impossible as much as to the 

Im lea which doomed the attempt. 
Historical materialism in its orthodox form system- 
illy confuses ultimate and proximate causes and for- 
+ thal science is not concerned with ultimate causes. 
I mimita, when pressed, that there is a reciprocal influ- 

# among various factors, and between economic cause 
mi cultural and political effects. But this is minimized 
t ihwidental, and in the most “a priori” fashion the mode 
| production is declared to be always the decisive influ- 
we “in the last analysis.” Yet independent developments 
# wlence which originally had not the slightest relevant 
“nection with the mode of economic production, like 
tw theory of relativity which led to the liberation of 
melear energy, may have a far greater influence on the 
politics of our era, indeed on the mode of economic pro- 
uetion itself, than any immanent law of the latter. 

Historical materialism tends to see heroes of thought 
and action merely as carriers or “expressions” of social 
forces, ultimately economic, but it cannot account for the 
fact that an event-making person like Lenin had far 
yreater causal influence on the Bolshevist October Revo- 
lution of 1917 in Russia than the state of the forces of 
production or the degree of development of the relations 
of production. The existence of states like Ireland and 
Israel illustrates another type of historical phenomenon 
which the theory neither predicted nor could plausibly 
explain in its own terms even after the event. 

As a monistic theory in quest of total solutions, his- 
torical materialism is not intelligible and serves only as an 
excuse to avoid thought about troublesome questions. 
As a pluralistic theory which gives greatest weight to the 
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mode of economic production, it is a useful heu, 
principle with which to approach specific problems 
should applaud Engels’ remark in this connection ıl 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. But enou 
puddings have been eaten to warrant considerable sk« 
cism of the large claims made for it. That the moc 
economic production had more to do in determining | 
major political events from 1750 to 1914 in Europe 1h 
any other single factor may be true, although it still 
mains to be conclusively established. But it is notewort| 
that neither Marx nor Engels nor any leading protagon 
of historical materialism predicted the rise of Fascism ii 
any of its varieties. Nor iş it easy to fit Fascism and oth 
forms of totalitarianism, which are neither socialist noi 
Capitalist, into Marx’s analysis. 

Without denying in the least the continuing influenci 
of the mode of economic production, it does not seem {i 
have had as great an importance since the rise of total 
itarianism as it did previously. Political decisions like tly 
Treaty of Versailles, the New Deal, the long years ol 
appeasement of Hitler, the failure to support the original 
democratic regime in Spain, the war against Hitler, thi 
appeasement of Stalin, the demobilization of the Ameri 
can army in Europe, UNRRA and the Marshall Plan, 
the U.S. involvement in Korea, the rearmament of the 
West to counter Communist aggression, have had a more 
Powerful influence on economic development than the 
mode of economic production on political affairs. (See 
Reading No. 23.) 

2. Historical Development. If it is true, that, as 
Marx claimed, “no social order ever perishes before 
all the productive forces for which there is room in it 
have developed,” then it is difficult to see why any social 


perish. An indefinite number of possibilities for expansion 
exist. Slavery would not have disappeared until it had at 
least become universal, Capitalism might keep on going 
by opening new frontiers of need requiring new indus- 
tries for their gratification. Theoretically, human in- 
genuity under any system can build contrivance upon 
contrivance to develop productive forces, Historically, 
there is no evidence whatsoever that in October, 1917, 
when the Communists took power in Russia, Capitalism 
had run its course, Marx never made a Convincing case 
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seertion that capitalism must be followed by 
m father than other forms of society. icone 
allernatives which he ignored, like one w z 
private ownership of means of production wi i 
social control of its operation or a mixe 
my with private and public sectors of pens 
these alternatives are equally removed are = 
pilons of capitalism and oe and close 
vi day realities in various countries. caus 
i C ae Struggles. Although not reget 
hors the concepts of social classes and class ase 
vee in his writings in a brilliant way to illumine = 
lal periods in modern history. Since red a 
voncepts have become part of the aa bos 
if all empirical historians. It is en A st 
recognize the role of classes in politica’ an hean 
Ht iw quite another to assume that a gia 
maller how economic classes are paj a w a 
) overriding Saptesh pee 2 saapi aer a 
jue -religious, national, or racia 7 r 
i Bian oi the working classes in all er nee 
poso the First World War. Their chief politica (eee 
A | pledged themselves to do so before the war 


tea 


ii Hut they rallied to the support of their respective 


wernments with no less patriotic enthusiasm than other 
Tho i i i rious senses, not 

Ihe term “class” in Marx is used in va : i i 
ill strictly derivative from each -= Speo 

i i ays . 

lellning feature is the role a group p i c c 
elie: it is their common mode of life, Ere 
ulture and traditions, sometimes the source e 
lhwome or the level of their income, ae _ 
vocation or, in the case of the unemployed, t a eria 

y. If, as the Communist Manifesto declares, “a : oe 
any. If, a wp : 
is the history of class struggles,” it certainly ne = 
that all class struggles have been economic in = ae 
hove senses. Nor is it true that all ee y 

; it is just as much, i : 
only of class struggles; it is jus l ee 
; tion. Antagonisms often 
history of class coopera l i oe 
joi either in meeting 
Intent when classes join forces byi 
iting i mmon effort for 

n danger or uniting in a co r i m 

Ea baat The frequency and as An a: 
i “class collabora 

Marxists have denounced “c S s elo 
ei testimony of how pervasive such cooperation is 
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even in areas where one might expect open clas! 
interests. It proves that “the law of class struyy|, 
either not a law, since it has so many exceptions, or ı 
very limited validity. 

Here, as elsewhere in Marx, it is not so much the 
cept of class struggle which is illegitimate but its un., 
cal extension and the tendency, especially among Mui 
followers, to interpret cultural, religious, and intellec 
conflicts, as well as scientific development, as coroll 
of a struggle for a greater share of social Wealth \ 


factor. But in relation to vast areas of culture, especial 
the arts and sciences, and to some extremely significan 
events, like some of the Crusades or the rise of man 


are altogether negligible or contributory only to a mino 
degree. 

4. Economic Theory. There are certain standard 
difficulties in the Marxian theory of value and surplu 
value which have never been adequately met. First, (h 
conception that all labor, including every variety ol 
skilled labor, can be reduced to a certain amount ol 
homogeneous labor power seems extremely arbitrary 


certain kinds of labor. For example, physical labor and 
reflective thinking which may deduce an importani 
mathematical conclusion without any physical labor al 
all are as different from each other as colors and sounds 
They may have a common measure but do not have a 
common substance—“a congelation of homogeneous hu 
man labor”—as Marx claimed. 

Second, the notion that the use of machinery and all 
sorts of labor-saving devices add no value to commodities 
except that of the labor power involved in their manu- 
facture is inherently implausible and cannot be squared 
with the facts of exchange. 

Third, if labor Power is the sole source of profit, then 


parts invested in machinery, etc., and labor, 
should show, if the rate of exploitation is the same, 
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» 4 million-dollar business has invested $900,000 

i machinery, etc., and $100,000 in labor, and a 
I million+dollar business has invested $100,000 in 
wul $900,000 in labor, and if the labor force is 
#jually hard, then, according to Marx’s Ta 
se ol profit of the first business should be 10 a 
f ihe second 90%. But, in fact, the rate of profit 
pprestinutely equal. Marx attempts to avoid the ad 
Hion by broadening the concept of a business to in 
i ihe whole of the productive plant of society. He 
see that the sum total of the prices of all the a 
ites produced in society is equal to the sum pe 
i ihe yalues of these commodities. This is a sheer tautol- 
li lenves completely unexplained what determines 
pice of any specific commodity, including the price 
i labor power as well as the source of profit. 

Much more successful are Marx’s predictions concern- 
» (he development of capitalist production. He m 
hat capital would grow into larger and larger o s mp 
whl adopt monopolistic practices. He grasped ; e ac 
‘inary impact of science on industrial techno ar = 
seilicted the growth of the proletariat, periodic cycles 


i 


e? 


vii and bust, and imperialistic expansion. He correctly 


sw that the very successes achieved in the ee 
| capital would continually generate new difficu le 
ilulists sought ever-new opportunities for pro 
"on BE dikes hand, Marx vastly underestimated ea 
seyenerative power of capitalism to overcome a e 
periodic crises, the diversification of forms it has . 5 
ihe economic influence of organized trade-union ac "A 
the pressure labor could exert through the aa me 
political democracy on the distribution of wealth an 2 
mcial security, the rise in the effective ae po = 
af wages, the improvement of health and stan ee 
living. Although appreciative of the oe a vi 
of applied science, he underestimated its nt my 
(he multiplication of new industries. He sensed the sig: se 
vance of the separation of ownership from spon ober = 
in modern capitalism but failed to take into aaa 
eonsequences— increasing social regulation o r y 
and greater social mobility. He barely conceive heane 
possibility that industry could be made an appen oh $ 
the state independently of the interests of the owne 
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the instruments of production and that by a suce 

of controls on prices, wages, and profits, as well as by 

rency regulation, deficit financing, taxation, and pu 
banking, the state could profoundly affect the chan 
of reinvestment, and this not only in times of war. 

Marx believed that an “ideal” system of capitali 
i.e., one which developed in relative isolation ol 
effects of political intervention on the part of the stat 
of the organized working class itself, could not at, 
and the same time guarantee sufficient profits to be » | 
to necessary reinvestment, provide full employment | 
all able and willing to work, and guarantee an adequa 
standard of living above the subsistence level fo; || 
masses. He never really proved this even for an “ie, 
system. But there never was, nor in all likelihood w 
there be, an ideal system of capitalism or indeed of an 
system. 

In existing capitalisms at any definite time, profit m 
not be guaranteed for all capitalists but only for a ce 
tain number. But this number may be sufficient to Keo 
production up to a level where most workers are cm 
ployed while those who are temporarily unemployed 1 
ceive social benefits. Marx was indisputably righi i 
anticipating periodic economic dislocations where ih 
market still operates in an unplanned economy. It r 
mains an open question, however, whether even in 4 
planned economy some economic dislocations, as well , 


unemployment hidden by a swollen and inefficient laboi 
force, may not occur. 


ern-European economies show features almost as pro 
foundly different from those Marx predicted as inescap 


talism. 


5. The Road to Power, Marx came to an intellec 
tual maturity at a time when democracy, as we under- 
stand it, was far from being the rule in the political life 
of the day. Universal suffrage had not been won in most 
countries in Europe. Save for several periods in English 
history, hardly any major political and social gains had 
been achieved except in the teeth of fierce Opposition 
from those entrenched in power. Marx was skeptical of 
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/teliood that ruling social groups would ae 
ls) the reins of power to popular majorities nren 
patically altering the property structure of B 

+ sperifically excepted, however, Great Britain, a 
I Mates, and Holland. In those countries, he he 
hee nuse of their democratic traditions, the oats 
jillian might be effected entirely by peaceful an 

Sen to confirmed Marx’s anticipations only : 

i Until the outbreak of the Bolshevik oo 

lijuidation of the Russian Constituent Assem ee 

lopment of democratic institutions in p ip 
lle Impressive. The chaotic conditions after t : an 

Ilil War, together with fear of Communist revolu ee 

ved by the attempts on the part of some ae: . 

HHen tO capture power by violent means, gave es : = 

) stronger counter-movement of Fascist vio sea 

laly, Hungary, and Germany. Communist a = 

ere welcomed by reactionary groups as een on 
teetioy the non-Communist labor and socia = acl 
#nis, In countries like England, Holland, e T 
Hiway, Denmark, and France, where e n 

Hons prevailed and Communist parties were ei = ma 

Hempt insurrectionary overthrow of i parar “es ae 

tutions, the march of social reforms and socia! eg e 

Hon has been almost continuous. The New Dea! rer 

United States marked a momentous shift from a 7 ae 

nantly laissez-faire economy to the beginnings Shaina 
fare state and was accompanied by even less civ sase 
than that which attended the English reform moveme 

i > nineteenth century. f 

An this indicates that the Marxian theory . ee 

ii n dangerous piae a agna enans etree tee =: 
countries turns out to e not 1 pepee 
the dominant economic class but the -o mae 
class or combination of classes which succee = oe 
the confidence of the electorate. Sometimes big eee 
nometimes the farmers, sometimes labor, or a com 

a ihe ino, as at the time the Wagner to a Labor 

Relations Act was passed, will be in the sa n ee 

In this connection we must ee e oe be 

substantial and D ee ae = oo cen 

'S ate its so- acu 

ak ea = a Aa instrument of the capitalist 
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| glass, Cistus a PUATION OF 
explained sey = E Ea lizan pemg are casu diam and that its rule of distribution will be based 
pressure. As if the power to on ed to them un i an need. Even if absolute and total collectivism 
süre Were not the most convince neta, by pı jt under democratic political forms, differences 
trol over the state irrespective s- = ence of actual « sit wndoubtedly arise as to how the production of 
According to the functional its mystical “essen h would bo distributed among different social or 

Il what the state does. Onl al conception, the stil cational groups. These may be peacefully arbitrated or 
y a painstaking empirical anily aot If there is to be no forced labor, the right to strike 


can enable us to disc i 
over abos interests at any danl muat be respected. In any event, for these and other 


time the executi islat 
ive, legisl e 
gislative, and judicial organs o! |! reasons, a complex society must always have at command 
agencies of coercion to prevent conflicts from get- 


il 
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l 
I| : 
i st 2 : : . 
i whee oe furthering. The historical record shows th 
ii rever political democratic institutions exi ‘ee _ $ : 
il cratic changes in soci me s exist, den tni out of hand, and, in emergencies, to safeguard the 
| behind ges social and political life do not lag Iw public interest. 
in a world where it is technically impossible to produce 


thing at the same time, the 


than enough of every 
d services in accordance 


| 6. The Socialist Society. Because Marx was pi 
‘ yii HHHO 











| Il | 
Il marily interested i iti i 
i very little ee ra saat ee co he gaw proposal to distribute goods an 
re of the socialist system with need alone is unworkable. Needs are indefinite, 
subjective, and potentially unlimited. Wherever there 


M 
l ee must succeed it. He was so aroused by Il 
ils of the status quo that he never inquired wheth g 
i te of the post status quo might not even te cae 
ee the means used were not checked by their 
sequences on the professed ends which guided them 


axists scarcity in quantity at any moment of time there 
must be an order of priority in distribution based on 
merit or chance or some other selective principle. It may 


be technologically feasible so to arrange things that every- 
and shelter can be 

















| | 
iil! He never seriou i case 
I workers might p Sanne possibility that th one's basic needs for food, clothing, 

ii) under a system of collective owner igs more, exploited gratified irrespective of their capacity to work or even 
V one big boss, panoplied in the on ip where they faced their willingness to work. But this leaves luxuries, every- 
I as under a system of private or mixed a aie thing over and above the basic needs, to be distributed. 
i there were many bosses often at odds cr in which And even the concept of “basic needs” is an historical 
Hi assumed without argument that ae each other. He variable. What Marx had in mind was a system of society 
tutions would necessarily thrive wh atic political insti whose ties of organization approximated the bonds which 
en capitalism had been united a loving family in which the varied needs of 
ed in a spirit of fraternity 


overthrown and Bata 
that free enterprise in the life of mind individual members are gratifi 
rather than in accordance with rules of justice. But the 


| ae - p wia free enterprise in economy had been 

Hl etely abolished. A 

ii|] truth that under so a the demonstrable whole of society can never become one family, not all 

WM mocracy which prevails i e degree of political de- families are free of conflict, and even in loving families 
s is of far greater importance than love is not always enough. 


Vy the degree of € ; wae 
a ee ee 7. The Doctrine of Ideology. That ideas have a 
nt, reflect their times, their 


























HHH} e a er 
(i ie en momy becomes ak best a tool of history which, to some exte 
i most terrible instrument ee and at worst, the social milieu, and the needs and interests of those to 
| mankind. Recent historical = ssion in the history of whom they appeal, is certainly true. But this by no means 
events have brought home confirms the Marxist doctrine according to which ideas of 
ry field express in 


good or bad, of valid or invalid, in eve 


a distorted form the interests of economic classes in con. 
would have no relevance ta 


ev a fo! m 
T n D of Marx that by itself socialization or a 
ge in the legal relations of property does not neces- 


i 
HI | 
il sarily affect di : 
| sA : ae vale status, or privilege. flict. Even if this were true it 
s of Utopianism in Marx the validity of the ideas in question. Otherwise not 2 
d by Marx for relegating other doc- 


are hi i is 
s belief that the state will wither away under com” single reason offere 
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trines to the intellectual limbo of ideologies would exempi 
his own doctrines from being assigned to the same plac: 

It will be helpful in appraising Marx’s theory of il 
ology to distinguish between (a) the genesis of ideas, (b) 
their meaning, (c) their acceptance, and (d) then 
validity, in order to determine the relevance of social 
conditions and class conflicts to each distinction. 

(a) Very little is known about the genesis of ideas 
This is a question of individual psychology. Ideas may Ix 
causally determined by any one of a number of things in 
a person’s environment or experience, depending upon 
his suggestibility, intelligence, traditions, and funded 
knowledge. A similar environment may provoke the most 
disparate responses from different individuals. It is truc 
that people with different interests, when aware of them 
and of the fact that they conflict, are likely to think dif 
ferently concerning policies and programs which involve 
these interests. But a vast area of thought in no way in- 
volves personal interests and especially ecenomic inter- 
ests. And even when conflicting economic interests are 
involved, human beings are not always aware of the con- 
flict and may not think differently about them. 

(b) The meaning of a doctrine cannot always be 
understood merely by an analysis of the statements in 
which it is expressed in isolation from its context and 
the way it is used. Key words are sometimes ambiguous 
and it is often necessary to observe how people behave in 
order to see what their doctrine means to them. Occa- 
sionally differences in social position may influence the 
way in which statements having a social context are inter- 
preted. 

(c) The acceptance of ideas by some groups rather 
than others will be influenced by their conceptions of 
the bearing ideas have on their interests—independently 
of the truth or falsity of these conceptions. Manufacturers 
of cigarettes will probably be the last group to give 
credence to results purporting to show that cigarette 
smoking increases the incidence of cancer of the lungs. 
It is here that Marx’s permanent contribution to the study 
of the history and dissemination of ideas is to be found 
—especially ideas concerning social justice, public wel- 
fare, the nature and proper ends of man. 

(d) The validity or invalidity of ideas, their truth or 
falsity, is completely independent of any kind of sociai 
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Marx was a man who lived by his ideas. Absolutely 
incorruptible, he was sustained by a sense of his own 
moral righteousness disguised as a feeling of superior 
insight. He was ruthless towards political opponents and 
interpreted disagreement with his views as either apostasy, 
moral degeneracy, or political idiocy. These unlovely 
traits of character were undoubtedly exacerbated by a 
life of great hardship. One of his children seems to have 
died of the effects of chronic undernourishment. For 
many years the family rations depended upon Engels’ 
largesse and loans from pawnbrokers. 

Despite his refusal to appeal to ethical principles, Marx 
had a passionate sense of social injustice which burns 
fiercely in everything he wrote. He would have scoffed at 
the idea that he was in line with the Hebrew prophets, 
but he sometimes spoke of the laws of History as if they 
were the decrees of Jehovah punishing a wicked society, 
and of the socialist revolution as if it were the catastrophic 
prelude to a new dispensation. 

Marx had no pride of race or nationality. He con- 
sidered himself a European. He was a great admirer of 
the Greek tragic poets, of Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Balzac. He was a radical democrat who had no respect 
for the will of unenlightened majorities, a fierce indi- 
vidualist who would become apoplectic at the notion of 
party discipline or of loyalty to anything but his own 
creative insights. He would have been an intellectual 
firebrand in any society, including the socialist Utopia of 
his fantasy. It was characteristic that he concluded his 
introduction to Capital with a line from Dante: 


“Follow your own course, and jet people valk.” 





1} (ODOX MARXISM—KAUTSKY, 
PLEKHANOV, DE LEON 


Marx left a rich and ambiguous intellectual 
It was largely ignored by the learned world. 
«<0 Immediate followers were drawn in the main from 
iile-class intellectuals. who popularized and applied his 
ibaa to guide the political and economic struggle of the 
topean working class. What had once been the esoteric 
line of an outlawed sect became the proudly pro- 
ilmed, if imperfectly understood, theory of mass par- 
| Iy the time Marx died a powerful German party 
already in existence. In France the influence of 
fyoudhon and Bakunin was receding. Under the leader- 
hip of Guesde and Lafargue a Marxist party had been 
humed. Even in England a Social-Democratic Federation 
iad sprung up under the leadership of Hyndman and 
t Orl-DaxX, É i 
f Tho Eoi authority of “scientific socialism” was 
invoked to strengthen the spontaneous demand for social 
jiatice among the workers of Western Europe. ae 
vinplexity and ambiguity of Marxist theories set 
‘hut they be interpreted before they could be app ied. 
‘ siticisms mounted with the growing strength of Social- 
Democracy and had to be met. The dominant interpreta- 
tlon of Marxism which emerged—here called orthodox 
Marxism”—stressed those aspects of Marx’s thinking 
which were deterministic, evolutionary, and democratic. 
held sway until the First World War. 
f ee himself, the first and greatest of the orthodox 
Marxists, both in his theoretical writings and practical 
pronouncements, pointed the direction of the develop- 
ment. Shortly before his death he wrote: We, the 
revolutionaries,’ the ‘overthrowers’—we are thriving far 
better on legal methods than on illegal methods and 
overthrow.” He did not, however, renounce the right of 
socialists to take up arms in the event the ruling class 
49 
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itself resorted to violence to nullify a constitutions! 
parliamentary victory of the workers and their alli 

It will be instructive to examine the interpretation 
“orthodox Marxism” in the writings of three indivi 
in countries as profoundly different from each oth 
Germany, Russia, and the United States in order to «| 
how widespread this approach was. We shall briefly ù 
sider the views of Karl Kautsky, Georgi Plekhanov, \ 
Daniel De Leon. 

1. Karl Kautsky (1854-1938). Until his death | 
Kautsky was indisputably the theoretical leader of ini 
national Social-Democracy. His writings were marked | 
sobriety rather than brilliance, and conscientious 
rather than profundity. His piety towards Marx an 
Engels did not prevent him from revising or improvi» 
upon them in detail, but from first to last he consider 
himself a faithful disciple. By the time he reached midl 
age he was called “the old warhorse of Marxist ortho 
doxy.” In 1883, the year Marx died, Kautsky founde) 
and edited the Neue Zeit which became the leadin 
theoretical organ of Marxism in the entire world. Tlw 
socialist controversies of the next fifty years were to ri 
in its pages. Kautsky played the foremost pedagogic roli 
in educating two generations of Marxists. In addition | 
his monumental editorial and publicistic work, he popu 
larized Marx’s economic doctrines, issued the fourth 
volume of Marx’s Capital, and made many independent 
applications of the theory of historical materialism 
Among his publications are studies devoted to Thomas 
More and his Utopia, the Anabaptists, the Peasant Wars, 
the Class Struggles at the time of the French Revolution 
and the origins of Christianity. Except for the last they 
are rather pedestrian, but all throw some fresh light on 
events which until then had been treated in a narrowly 
political and religious fashion. 

a. Theory of History. Kautsky’s maturest work is his 
massive The Materialistic Conception of History (1927). 
It is the most comprehensive exposition of the subject in 
any language. In it Kautsky undertakes the systematiza 
tion and refinement of the theory left in an inchoate state 
by Marx and Engels. He answers objections, corrects mis- 
understandings, introduces useful distinctiuns, and gives 
greater recognition to the complexity of the historical 
process than was customary in the writings of orthodox 
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Hmocracy. Although the initiating role of human 
tion is admitted, the emphasis still falls pre- 
iy on the objective determining economic condi- 
hich wooner or later compel men’s will to take the 
i direction it does. Men are fighting, praying, 
Wig inimals, but the differences in the institutions 
religlon, and marriage depend primarily upon 
| in the economic structure of society. If we 
‘ot what the future economy will be, we can feel 
‘he future man must be. (See Reading No. 8.) 
ta (his and other of his writings, Kautsky stresses the 
pt of historical readiness or maturity. He criticizes 
lutionary impatience, even when it 1s ethically moti- 
I and deplores attempts to storm the pee 
ie of social progress instead of building the roa 
«» level to level. He argues not only against socialist 
lutlonists who would impose a noble dream of the 
on an unready people but also against nostalgic 
Jutionists, who, like the leaders of the peasant revolu- 
which failed, sought to bring back conditions of the 
Socialism is inevitable, but it will come in its own 
wl time. S 
\i no point does Kautsky deny that the pare 
satio Party, as a Marxist party, 1s a revolutionary p 
Hut he distinguishes between a revolutionary party = a 
slution-making party. Revolutions are not made 
watigated, They happen as spontaneous consequences o 
i social and economic process which human beings can 
i» little to arrest or accelerate. “We know that our goal 
ean be attained only through revolution. We know that it 
e in our power to create ‘this revolution as it 
ią in the power of our opponents to prevent it.” There : 
wot much point in trying to bring about what must com 
anyhow. All the more futile is it, therefore, to turn 
socialist parties into clandestine and conspiratorial organ- 
ations. i 
s Bis ereat difficulty with the view that the Soona a 
inevitable is that futile efforts to avoid ee 3 
inevitable must likewise be regarded as inevitab i ; s 
therefore, constitutes no basis for practical politica i s 
elsions in the present or for announcing policies for } : 
future, something no political party can avoid. The e 
revolution may be inevitable, but how is it to be ae 
out—by outright confiscation of private property 1n 
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instruments of production or by reasonable compensi 
en bloc or piecemeal? Kautsky’s answer in all such « 
tions was to defend that alternative which furtherei | 
extension of the process of democracy and which pı 
ised the most peaceful settlement of the issues in di pi 
The class struggle goes on in any event, but how ıi 
waged depends, in part at least, upon the moral ide: 
workers bring to the Struggle as well as upon the level 
civilization and culture attained at any given tiny 
society. In the specific illustration mentioned abo 
Kautsky favored compensation rather than expropriati 
as more likely to prevent counter-revolution and violen 
He saw that the use of means was not inevitable: he d 
not see that, to the extent ends depend upon means, enil 
too, are not inevitable. 

b. Agricultural Program. Marx had included agricul 
ture in the scope of his economic critique of capitalism 
He anticipated that the same tendencies towards concen 
tration and centralization which he predicted for industry 
would hold for agriculture. Mechanization and scientili 
farming would result in making farms larger and largoi 
until they had to be operated like factories. The small 
farms would disappear, the farmers would become fa 
tory-farm-laborers, and their class struggles against th 
agricultural barons would bring them to the realization 
that they shared common interests with the industria! 
proletariat. 

Marx was right in anticipating the important effects ol 
capitalism and science on agriculture, the growth of large 
farms, and the relative decline in importance of agricul 
ture in the total economy. But he was wrong—and from 
the point of view of its effect on the socialist political 
program, disastrously wrong—about everything else. The 
peasants and farmers as a class did not disappear or be 
come proletarianized, Although there was a proportional 
decline in the number of independent, small property 
holdings, the absolute number remained so large that the 
peasants and farmers as a class in almost every country— 
England is a notable exception—were able to wield a 
political influence often greater than the working class 
and sometimes greater than the capitalists. Up to this 
very day, despite periodic claims that “the farmer is 
doomed,” there is no evidence of the transformation of 
their economic, social, and political status along the lines 
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Wais predicted, “The idiocy of rural life,” which Marx 
ye ted to disappear under socialism, has disappeared 
#aulern capitalistic countries as a result of technologi- 

ii, not social, revolutions. f : 

huutsky’s writings on the agrarian question illustrate 
the way in which orthodox Marxism held on to its dog- 
mas øven at a political cost but then shifted its emphasis 
biling the party program more in line with historical 
#nia rather than inherited doctrine. Kautsky began 
with a valiant defense of Marx’s position against bour- 
pels nnd socialist critics. But as the peasants grew 
songer and not weaker, he tempered the hostility of the 
tine of the socialist program. Gradually he began to 
fake issue in a Marxian spirit with some of Marx’s central 
sententions. He denied that there was a continuous 
werenuse in large-scale agricultural production. He ques- 
toned whether it had ever reached predominant propor- 
ilona as a result of economic processes alone. In the 
Soviet Union it was obviously a consequence of political 
fiat, Nor was Kautsky as confident as Marx in the uni- 
veral superiority of large-scale agriculture as compared 
with small holdings. Social factors other than purely 
economic ones affect productivity. Where social factors 
ure the same, then the application of modern ‘machinery 
and agrarian technology would, of course, give greater 
yields per acre on large farms than on small farms 
worked by conventional methods. But in a startling depar- 
ture from Marx, Kautsky, in his discussion of the 
agrarian revolution in Russia, maintained that “where 
large and small holdings are worked with the same ap- 
pliances and the same knowledge, the small re 
always prove to be superior, for the interest of the 
peasant in the output from his holding is far deeper 
than the interest of the hired laborer in the working of 
the large holding”—and this presumably in independence 
of who owns the large holding, state or land baron. 

Kautsky makes other interesting claims, such as that 

modern large-scale organization of agriculture, ae 
of varying conditions, requires a higher degree of ae - 
ligence and independent judgment on the part of the 
agricultural worker than most branches of large industry 
require of their workers. Markham’s man with the hoe 
can fit in much better on an assembly line than on a 
modern farm. Finally, Kautsky admits that scientific 
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satary and cooperative principle throughout, its open- 
todness to fresh solutions and refusal to swallow 
dogma that under all conditions collectivism as a 
le ol agricultural production is inherently superior 
pilvato or mixed forms of agricultural enterprise. 
Democracy. This temper towards specific programs, 
\ally as he grew older, cut across Kautsky’s accept- 


tability of socialism. It was 


of the historical inevi 
wibited in his lifelong conviction that democracy and 


-jaliam are indissoluble. The form under which sociali- 
aton or nationalization of industry is carried out deter- 
wines its content. Although here and there Marx and 
Payels warn in passing against identifying a state enter- 
vitae as such with socialism, Kautsky makes this central 
wut explicit in his entire discussion. It is the form of 
jweration, the type of management, the degree of work- 
ess participation in setting the goals of industry and 
f work—in short, the activity of free trade 
anions in a politically democratic society—which deter- 
mines whether nationalization is a step forward or back- 
ward. “Socialism desires well-being and liberty for the 
working class. Where this aim is favored by nationaliza- 
‘ion we must be in favor of it, but nationalization which 
has not this aim in view we must not support.” Shortly 
before his death he wrote that “Democracy is the shortest, 


surest, and least costly road to socialism, just as it is the 


best instrument for the development of the political and 
social prerequis y and social- 


ites for socialism. Democrac 


jam are inextricably intertwined.” 
It was Karl Kautsky who first emphasized the fact, 
e middle-class 


later distorted by Lenin, that it was th 
intellectual, revolted by the spectacle of human degrada- 
tion produced by the Industrial Revolution and fired by 
the moral vision of a society in which there would be no 
human exploitation of labor, who brought the ideal of 
socialism to the proletariat. Neither Marx nor Kautsky 
glorified the working class as such or attributed special 
virtues to its members. For the “working class” to them 
was not synonymous with the “proletariat” or “the in- 

the proletariat which had the 


dustrial workers.” It was 
historical mission to achieve economic emancipation, 


not in order to transform itself into a new ruling class 
and oppress others but to abolish class rule. Its members 
were not only the most strategically situated in the strug- 
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gle for political power, the 
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lestity to their belief in the dignity, rationality, 
wage of man. 


iter Marx nor Kautsky ever developed a moral 

ulequate to their conception of the superior virtue 

ut in a proletarian victory. Their theory of history, 
ularly as interpreted by Kautsky, makes it difficult 

why any special moral justification is required if 

» conceptions of right and wrong are merely super- 

Iwal expressions of economic interests. For the 
‘eyed law which determined the succession of economic 
yreats in history would also determine the succession 
I moral systems. “Higher” would only mean “later.” 

Hplicit, however, in the political judgments of Marx and 
fauisky are moral assumptions which cannot be plau- 
‘ily interpreted in terms of the theory of historical mate- 
iHaliam except if the latter is interpreted in such a way 

lo allow much more than they did for the relatively 
“tonomous historical influence of moral ideals, independ- 
ently of their alleged origins. 

Ihe poverty of Kautsky’s analysis of ethical questions 
la painfully apparent in his critique of Kant and in his 
implication that the desirability of socialism is a corollary 
uf ity inevitability, which hardly differs from the Hegelian 
tse of Schiller’s dictum die Weltgeschichte ist das Welt- 
yericht. Socialism is inevitable because the victory of the 
proletariat is inevitable, and this because the class struggle 
js inevitable, which in turn flows from the inevitable drive 
tọ expand productive forces in behalf of the inevitable 
urge to maximize profit. Here as elsewhere in orthodox 
Marxism there is present an element of sheer mysticism, 
a reliance upon inevitable cosmic and social processes 
which automatically guarantee man’s moral ideals, ideals 
which have surreptitiously been introduced into the fac- 
tual cosmic and social premises. 

2. Georgi Plekhanov (1856-1918). If Kautsky was 
the dean of Social-Democratic orthodoxy, Georgi Ple- 
khanov was its leading professor. After an early be- 
ginning as a Populist, he became the founder and fore- 
most teacher of Russian Social-Democracy out of which 
developed the Menshevik and Bolshevik wings. Kautsky 
and Lenin, despite the latter’s political hostility, refer to 
him as the most philosophically educated intelligence 
of the socialist movement. He contributed to the discus- 
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sion of some of the open problems of Marxism, such 
the role of the individual in history, the place of a1 
society, and the nature of its philosophical assumpto 
He specialized in replying to unfriendly critics of Mı 
ism. 

In his theoretical approach Plekhanov stressed ıl 
monistic aspect of Marxism, and, following Engels, tu 
to link socialism to a world view. His writings show coi 
siderable erudition and a feeling for the richness an 
,complexity of cultural phenomena. But a zeal for «i 
trinal orthodoxy, even when the doctrines are ambiguou 
outruns his logical discretion or acumen. He confus 
necessary and sufficient conditions, makes admission 
with a cheerful unawareness that they are incompatil| 
with his main doctrines, and rarely meets fundamental 
criticisms squarely. 

a. The Individual in History. Plekhanov’s theoretical 
interest as well as practical political concerns led him to 
a consideration of the problem of the role of the individ 
ual in history. As a Marxist he took the field against 
some revolutionary Russian groups which glorified tli 
activity of individual terror against Czarist absolutism 
He has no difficulty in establishing the political futility 
of individual violence as a weapon of social overthrow 
The rule of absolutism may be tempered by assassination 
but never replaced. But on the main question, whethe: 
the life and actions of an individual are ever more deci 
sive than social forces in determining a great event so 
that in the absence of the individual the event in question 
would not have taken place, Plekhanov is evasive and 
far from satisfactory. What he does show is that the 
occasions of heroic action, the conditions under which it 
takes place, are not made by the hero. This is true and 
an obvious retort to such a position as Carlyle’s. But it 
is irrelevant to the question which is not: Does the hero 
or outstanding individual make all of history or create 
the condition of his activity? The question is: Does he 
ever remake or redetermine it? Would the pattern of 
historical development have been substantially the same 
if he had never lived? 

Russian history, because of its absolutist character, 
seems to provide prima facie evidence that some of the 
far-reaching actions carried out by its rulers, especially 
Peter the First and Catherine II, would not have been 
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a at that time or age, and possibly not at on 
vat occupied posts of power. The — : 
slual ever plays a redetermining role in his a 
jitinetion to other factors, to the extent tha 
distinguished, leads to the view that no leader 
nli pensable in the achievement of a great poured 
wood or bad. If it is believed that the multi- 
4 {actors involved in the historical process can 
be distinguished, and relative weights assigned to 
‘hen no causal judgments can be made in r 
loctrine of historical materialism, which sees a 
at all historical development in changes in t P 
at economic production, would be either meaning 
j i h oy asserts that he does not regard the individ- 
| aa w negligible force in history. A great man = a 
ient and “sometimes the fate of nations depends = 
cients which may be called accidents of the s 
his concession shatters the monistic theory : 
but Plekhanov seems unaware of it. i s 
tihe second degree are not chance events, oe n 
they nre themselves caused. Quite right, but t 3 5 
sation reads: Are the causes of the existence of grea 
these accidents of the second a i ai 
‘her than biological, psychological, religious, Or - r 
aut? To this Plekhanov replies that “in the last wi y - 
eflects of a great man’s activity cannot be exp n “eh 
cept in terms of the social forces of his time. "a 
Heading No. 9.) This is an ignoratio elenchi, an ans 
W n quite different question from the a z pra 3 
imply ignores the question of what explains l- ei = 
af the great man. Napoleon's influence, to re ‘ per 
limited by his social environment, a emg O 
af anybody’s influence. But what pa e ae 
between a great man’s influence and that of a me < 5 
ihe social environment may select a great man. 
‘ roduce him. 
atan orthodoxy and monism compel Leet 
believe that the social forces of a period not merely a 
but produce great men, and that the history of wn P cone 
would pretty much have been the same eee ile 
individuals had existed. The very history of N on ot: 
its effect upon history, from Marx to Lenin an 


gives the lie to this. 


ni 
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b. Art and Culture. In his discussion of question 
aesthetics, Plekhanov applies the theory of histor 
materialism not to test its validity but merely to illu 
trate its claims. According to Plekhanov the history ol a 
in its most significant respects can be correlated wii! 
the history of economic development, not in detail, |i 
in broad outline, to show that the mode of production 
explains the rise, variation, and disappearance of ai 
forms, the vicissitudes of their appreciation, and tlw 
shifts in the norms of aesthetic excellence. Although !\ 
asserts that he does not seek to establish a direct conne: 
tion between art and economics, his criticism invariably 
shows evidence of oversimplification, gratuitous stress on 
economic factors, and unwarranted generalizations. loi 
example, in considering primitive art he asserts that th 
conception of “the beautiful” is derived from the concep 
tion of the “precious” and that what is regarded as th 
most precious is always a fact or factor in the immediato 
economic environment of the tribe. He is justified in 
denying that the biological nature of man is sufficient 
to explain the varying content of aesthetic experience, 
but he is not justified in assuming that “the precious” 
is always “the economic.” Even primitive man may find 
aesthetic delight in religious, military, or sexual occasions 
and objects of satisfaction. Certain shells and metals, 
including gold, are considered precious even when not 
useful. Or they are considered more precious than othe: 
objects which are more useful. In some cultures certain 
decorative patterns of form and color are preferred which 
are not derived from the patterns and forms of useful or 
“economic” objects. 

Plekhanov’s discussions of modern art are less objec- 
tionable as long as he remains on the plane of description. 
As soon as he offers causal explanations he goes astray. 
He will admit the influence of certain obviously non- 
economic psychological and religious factors on a work 
of art but then maintains that these influences “ulti- 
mately,” or “in the last analysis,” can be traced back in 
time to economic causes which are decisive. He not only 
fails in actuality to trace these non-economic influences 
to economic causes but overlooks the fact that even if he 
succeeded it would not establish their relevance. It is as 
if one were to argue that the “ultimate” or “decisive” 
cause of the death of a victim of a hit-and-run driver 
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not the drunkenness of the operator nor the speed 


ihe vehicle which struck him down but egs 
wiso whiskey and automobiles are commodities. è = 
themselves have causes and these have ca E5 
hout end, the quest for an “ultimate” cause ora ans 
the last instance” would either end ina ei aeai 
theological notion) Or in an infinite a aoe ca 
totality Of ame Se ain 
yecause it would explain ¢ t : 
eas and Dictatorship. if theoretically FX 
thanov’s shortcomings were typical of the on = 
hemocratic movement Of his time, in practical po 


hia orthodoxy stood him in better stead. In one of the 


llest of his writings he stresses the absolute indispen- 


ability of a developed capitalism within i rapa : 
lition precedent to introducing socialism. y d E pt 
w build socialism in a backward country : ar “he 
failure. If socialism is eee sepi we ae ae 
sti i ly as sill i 
prophetic vein as early He E 
o a political deformity after the imag . > 
A Seaia Empire, a renewed Czarist despotism with 
a Communist lining.” , , 
Nonetheless, because the Ep Caen ee 
i i litical despotis 1 
were struggling against a pout ey 
i tion, Plekhanov was n 
ihom even the rights of agitation, ©” AS 1 t 
E; nor consistent in his conception of the oe 
ship of the proletariat” and contributed to. nee = 
democratic presuppositions of the Sore naar 2 
i i ce 
le sometimes interprete the con i ) 
Site to sacrifice democratic m a pamaen 
i i is would make 
of the proletarian power. This k os 
i ivi -proletarian groups © 
of democratic privileges to non-P i cine 
the proletarian governme’ 
tingent upon how strong oleta { : 
Gona k Even parliamentary iana w pa 
i e oO s 
warded after the revolution. On r ha 
kanenn made the fulfillment of far ~ ae 
d i f democratic ri 
lependent upon the extension O 
miie population. Before he Ap E all e = 
ambiguity vanished from his o a Pitt = 
t of an 
became an outspoken opponen A 
M arxism which did not wholeheartedly affirm, a ee 
ical despotism had been overthrown, the centrality O 


democratic process. But by that time his political influence 
was near the vanishing point. 


ville 


pee 
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8. Daniel De Leon (1852-1914). Daniel De | 
is important not so much because of the character «| 
own independent contributions to Marxism but, anv 
other reasons, because he is the best American exci, 
fication of orthodox Social-Democracy—and this 1 
purest, one is tempted to say its most religious, form 
fanatical was De Leon’s orthodoxy that as late as |") 
he was still deploring the union in 1875 of the two (G 
man Socialist groups—the Lasalleans and the Eisenacli 
—as a fusion which had betrayed the purity of sociali 
principle and aided neither democratic reforms n 
socialist revolution. And this despite the fact that cv 
Marx and especially Engels had reconciled themsciv: 
to this fusion. 

De Leon’s emphasis upon the purity of principle an 
the intransigeance of party or organization, no matter ho 
small, was fortified by a fervent belief, which sometiny 
sounds like a pious wish, that the laws of capitalist di 
velopment would do all the work which was required foi 
the socialist revolution. It was also reinforced by a kin 
of social evolutionism current in America during the li! 
quarter of the nineteenth century which saw close ani 
logues with the laws of evolutionary biology. Econom 
classes were compared with biological species and tli 
class struggle with the struggle for existence. “The law 
that rule sociology,” declared De Leon, “run upon lines 
parallel with, and are the exact counterpart of, those that 
natural science has established in biology.” 

Political action as De Leon saw it was to be nothing 
more than a form of agitation registering only the exten! 
to which the decline of the capitalist system had educated 
the working class. It was not to concern itself with im 
mediate aims for improvement or gradual reforms of 
existing evil. Concern with such things as taxes, housing, 
social legislation were an abomination. They were snares 
and delusions hiding from the workers the fact of their 
ever-growing impoverishment. “The organization of the 
revolution of our generation must be the most uncom- 
promising of any that yet appeared on the stage of his- 
tory. It demands the unconditional surrender of the 
capitalist system and its system of wage slavery: the total 
extinction of class rule is its object. Nothing short of 
that—whether as a first, a temporary, or any other sort 


ate (yade-unionism, especl 


pure and simple deception. 
sation of dual trade unions 


take hold in the United St 


un 
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w at this late date receive recognition 1n the 
tihe modern revolution.” | 
nling to De Leon socialism would oa 
st at one blow—but not a modest one. Condi vn 

 iyeacupably become so intolerable that the poll 5 
scawntatives of the working class would Ee 
sy in Congress. They would then adjourn sine di 
e of the nation to the great 


au over the effective rule j > 
unions organized not along craft but industrial 


ation would shift from a geographical to 
upational basis. In a certain sense De panikan 
vedas the first who projected the idea of ae see 
hy industrial unions which subsequently deve T 
ndently in Russia in the form of Soviets. Hed 
ine No, 10.) As bitterly as he opposed n z 
iht to win reforms for the workers and gradua 7 
luce socialism (Half a loaf is not better than ee : 
half a loaf is always a stone!) , ee Se ; 
hed the syndicalists who rejected politica a : a 
i action. The socialist movement must C = e T 
ized standpoint of legality so long as no vio T 
iton to the mandate of the people an, E 
i time, socialists, i.e., those who were onne 5 
‘aliat Labor Party, were to purge their ranks O 


iali j tes of sops 
e Socialist Party as advoca 
a tal revolution; attack the 


Workers of the World to 
cect action as provocations that would unleash oo 
ror; and, finally, refute the claims of pure and sii 
L trade-unios ally of the American Federation 

iti rkers as 
v improve the conditions of the wo 
E te dk De Leon called for the organ- 
which would commit them- 
ives to the program of total socialism. The ponam 
a that the Socialist Labor Party dwindled in dine! i 
iunificance. The weaker it became, the more assu: 
uident were its claims to Marxist orthodoxy. 


De Leon is distinctive for other reasons besides his 


iani j Marxism to 
tarianism. The failure of 
ne ates labor movement has some- 
ies been attributed to the eee of a ee ic 
i ical j De Leon, however, 
is foreign and technical jargon. c : wr 
i ' a Fave prose and in an authentic American idiom 


Hi present 


rity 


sine 


Hors; expo: 
Wl palliatives instead of to 
tements of the Industrial 
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spiced with indigenous American wit and huni 
popular writings are doctrinally orthodox but h 
argued merely from authority. He sought wher 
sible to cite materials from American history to illu 
Marxist doctrine. For example, he made notew.: i! 
of Madison’s Paper in the Federalist to expound 
theory of historical materialism. Nonetheless, his wi 
and ideas had no impact whatsoever upon the ı 
American labor movement. His failure proved 
o in its orthodox form was no more palatahl 
merican i idi in 
prli e in a folksy idiom than in u 
_ De Leon differed from most other American social 
in the high place he gave to organizational loyalty 
discipline despite the fact that, in his view, or tA 
could do little except proclaim the inevitable Th p 
ciple and organization are one,” he asserted AD ii 
ence with him on organizational matter. any Ora 
to his leadership, was construed as disloyalty a see | 
principles and met with prompt excommunication | 
getting the function of ideas as instruments of 6 
change, he preferred to have a doctrinally pure ore i l 
tion to a politically effective one. His doctrines i ; 
taken all in all come nearest to representing a red ‘th 
ad absurdum of orthodox Social-Democracy io i i 
apotheosis of history, over-emphasis on deien 
fetishism of slogans and organization, than the idea: a 
any other leader of a revolutionary ‘organization T 3 
letter to Kautsky, Marx confessed to a certain Sug ic ion 
= Yankee socialists” as “crotchety and cectatian.” The 
ee m not to De Leon, but the fortunes of « 
a Cte In America seem to have confirmed 


IONISM—BERNSTEIN AND 
IAURES 


veda of orthodox Social-Democracy fell on barren 
the New World. In some regions of the Old World, 
lally Germany, they flourished. The German Social- 
‘atic Party grew, in the course of a few decades, 
o powerful that it was not unreasonable to hope, 
iNismuarck’s proscriptive measures against it had been 
| wind equitable electoral reforms introduced, that it 
hi win an absolute majority in support of its program. 
»while it grew by leaps and bounds in membership, 
number and variety of its organizations, in newspaper 
(4, even in its real estate holdings. 
the character of the Social-Democratic Party gradually 
hangod with its success. The necessities of everyday 
jumiments to events, the support it received from 
‘ier elements in the population, its close collaboration 
i) the trade unions which far from provoking social 
lider soon acquired a vested interest in industrial 
te, its local triumphs in winning political concessions 
ill conspired to transform the avowedly revolutionary 
tierman Social-Democratic Party into a democratic 
wlulist reform party. The more reformist it became in 
practice, the more tenaciously did it cling to the fierce 
revolutionary rhetoric with which it had burst upon the 


world, 


lo this must be added certain cultural traditions, devel- 
oped in the course of the nineteenth century, which con- 
tributed to dampening propensities to revolutionary zeal- 
wiry. The Germans were great “respecters” of authority, 
slicklers for the letter of the law, with deep veneration 
for the trappings of royalty. As Germany grew in 
strength and status in the world arena, most of the popu- 
lution, including some elements among the workers, took 
a vicarious pride in its military achievements. Bismarck’s 
measures of terror and welfare had failed to prevail 
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against the Social Democratic Party. After the 1 
of the anti-Socialist laws an unlimited vista of poa 
gains stretched before the German working clay, | 
tendency to come to terms with the environment 
consider it not as something to be completely |: 
formed but reconstructed piecemeal, gradually Decs 
dominant. 

l. Edward Bernstein (1850-1932). Edward Ilw 
stein was the man who boldly recognized the dispw 
between the professions of the Social-Democrat, 
their practices, and called upon them in the interes! 
clarity to speak as they acted. His writings stirred \\ 
great and continuing controversy not only in Germ) 
but in every quarter in which orthodox Marxism h 
any influence. When Bernstein first penned his crith 
observations of current Marxist thought, he claimed | 
be defending the real and living Marx against his em 
balmers—almost in the same way as William of Ockham 
whose razor cut the throat of medieval Aristotelianism 
claimed to be conducting the operation in the namic \ 
the true or real Aristotle. In time, however, unable | 
convince many that he had read Marx aright, Bernst«\) 
abandoned the claim to having inherited the mantle «| 
Marxism and argued for the validity of his position rath 
than for its Marxist authenticity. 

The spirit and direction of Bernstein’s revision ol 
orthodox Marxism are best expressed in a famous svi 
tence from his chief work published at the turn of tli 
century. “What is generally called the goal of socialism 
is nothing to me, the movement everything.” (See Read 
ing No. 11.) What Bernstein meant by this was not that 
he was opposed to the ideals of socialism but only to 
an apocalyptic conception of them, to a view which anti 
ipated their sudden introduction into history after a 
violent revolution which more likely than not would 
hardly live up to socialist ideals. To become arrested in 
a verbalistic fixation upon the final and total triumph 
of socialism resulted either in political insincerity, if il 
had no practical bearings on conduct, or in adventurism, 
if it encouraged ultimistic and impossibilist demands. One 
who takes health, physical and mental, as a goal may 
strive to reach it at one bound or through a series ol 
quick, short exercises. Or he may talk about it or long 
for it without it making much difference to his cond»st, 
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į eaa health is considered as if it were something 
wul apart from the process of daily living. 
conceived, ideal health is found in the po 

aing of the organism as a whole in its day-by-day 

in the course of this functioning one grows 

, without ever enjoying or worrying about absolute 

iy other words, health designates a process rather 

limit of a series. Similarly with respect to the 
wialism. According to Bernstein it was unim- 
vhether the socialist movement would ever 
declared goal, the classless society in which ~ 
in of fraternity would also serve as the principle 

è and in which science would be so highly devel- 
that the principle of the division of labor would - 

he valid. Important only was the fact that the 
lat movement was continuously enriching the lives 
vorkers—increasing the scope of their participa- 

ia politics and industry, getting more and better 
building cooperatives, raising their standard of 
insuring their greater security, transforming ceo 
from a leisure-class good to a common goo 
ible to all the gifted, and therewith developing o 
eapect. Socialism was a way of life to be apg 

| enjoyed in the here and now, not glorified as the 


taf history. 
Hornstein called attention to the fact that the reforms 


hleved as a result of the pressure of trade unions and 
Socialist Party had altered in some ways the ares 
momic prospects of capitalism as predicted by a 
‘hodox Marxists. He inferred from this and other fore 
phenomena that the workers could gain both more al = 
vat more victories by the extension of democratic r - 
da than by preaching and practicing class n r a 
iruggles were endemic to the economic system. u a 
aced not take a violent form. Bernstein in effect made 
ihe socialist program subordinate to the democratic 
process and the interest of class a means of furthering 
e good of the community. RIR 
J Ean writings provoked bitter polemics in ei 
German Social-Democratic movement and he pat 
eacaped expulsion at the hands of those ia ee oa 
he not only had profaned the terminological an = ee 
picties of the Party program but that he had blunted it 
fighting edge. There was some truth to this but not in 
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t in’ 
ne — that Bernstein’s doctrines affected militan 
a aa of the German Social-Democratic Pai 
T: y been rounded by prosperity—but in the sens 
= = undermining its sense of historical miss), 
raa eee mystical notions to withstand the « 
ek = his Se aes empiricism. What 
Tom expulsion was not 
ee ace Ot so much that |, 
‘ end of Engels and an int; 
5 1 intimate of ill | 
Pra saa of the Party but the support of the | | 
e German trade-union moy of 
of parti pris. The ease ae ari 
AA y felt that Bernstei i 
honest account of im aT 
a of what the socialist ti 
s uh a movement in G 
eee ae = and believed that the an yl 
would make easier the ac 
E o commodatio 
pannes ideals to the workaday yet satisfactory m 
z Ta his years of exile in London, Bernstein hal 
= ired f rom the English intellectual atmosphere 
oo with abstractions not applicable i i i 
n a eed events, and an irreverence towards history 
pr a viter of values. This was reflected in his consis i 
hid i to purify the doctrinal legacies of Marx f i 
: eir pa pelan influences. He condemned the di foo 
_ ar alec 
= : pegs o! Abraendabra, defended the critical point ol 
a = ‘rench rationalists rather than the tenden 
ak = ustorical explanations of events in such a \ 
a ruse ek rationalizations of what happen | 
‘ ortant of all, Bernstein denied D eilit 
en sear that the ethic 
ig Justification of socialism could ever be exis i 
zs be a. of economic development and th 
ass struggle. There were right ys o 
fighting for sociali ke N talag 
alism, and they could i 
. i L not be deduce: 
parad fr a the economic consequences of human iatis 
p i i is . A? 7 k à 
an t E nie of political power. A compromi: 
esulted in less human sufferi i 
way for its further miticat; A me oa aiti 
/ ‘ igation, was to be prefer Big 
victory attended by greater human suffcting TEE 


ti 5 : 

n — ey nature of capitalist economy and society 

mids foe ee Bernstein contended that the 
ulist » is Clan, enthusiasm, belief i 

2 n C 

possibility of progress, and commitment to a differen 





in 
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aocialism desirable was the demand for 
desire for freedom, an acceptance of the 
« fraternity of all peoples, and an equality of 
hu ull individuals to develop their personalities 
ilvai. Bernstein believed that Kant must supple- 
t Otherwise ethical terms in the mouths of 
ere the purest cant. The hardships and self- 
endured by socialists in their struggle for a better 
wild be explained, according to the revisionist 
i, neither by the pressure of material forces nor 
nlorest. 
dies for a cause, as many a scientific Socialist 
oul of enlightened self-interest, particularly if 
io stock in a hereafter, but only because he 
ome things as more precious than life itself. 
ile socialist movement, urged Bernstein, should 
that in actuality its politics were reformist not 
‘ionary, so it should recognize that among the 
pings of its activity were ethical imperatives con- 
ua with the ideals observable in the long and uncer- 
history of human emancipation from ignorance and 


HON, 
lihħhough Bernstein was denounced as an “opportunist” 


hackslider,” he defended democratic and socialist 

ls more courageously and consistently than many of 
more orthodox Marxist critics. He was always critical 
‘jerman foreign policy and was one of the first in the 
iil Democratic parliamentary faction to refuse ap- 
il of war credits after the First World War broke out. 
was a man of incorruptible intellectual honesty, never 
mining the truth for the cause of his Party, always 
pared to reexamine his own first principles as well as 
criticize those of others. He was tolerant of all the- 
w#lloal differences and much fairer to his opponents 
han they were to him. His point of view, but unfortu- 
ilely not his resolution and fearlessness, gradually be- 
xme the official point of view of German Social-Democ- 


‘acy during the Weimar Republic. Bernstein’s fate was 


ihat many who seemed to agree with his revisionism 
spoused “reform” not so much on ethical grounds as on 
surrow practical grounds. It seemed easier, less exacting, 
less disturbing to their comfort and philistinism to be 
democratic, to take a middle course, to go slowly. But 
when the life of democracy was at stake in the Weimar 
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g the middle course was nor , 
were nea ae oe a oe 
Society against fanaticism Emai a sane tend 
stein’s socialism. He himself di a oe 
Wei ių : led a few weeks |) 
chante. Was destroyed between the | 
would have a oe Had ho | 
sa institutions is MS ihk 
spoken Beane ee, (1858-1914), An even mu 
great Frenct k EEEa revisionism was Jean Ji 
bullet on tł : Socialist leader cut down by an 
often calle I eve of the First World War. Altho 
ism Stoel «1 v mgel a Marxist, he declared thai 
mented a me means by which it can b. 

a critique of Aen a sentiment that usually pı 
siti S Ot onthodoyy, Jaurès never conceal i 
e to orthodox Marxism, and, for all his à $ 
daniy e ae On occasions he en 

leal amest i of Marx and Engels, especially aboni 
naan het Be Bernstein. Bernstein, jn (h 
by the devel arx s insights had been rendered in 
of these ae oo mistahe es, asserted that 
were ade: ere mistaken even at the tin 
Jaurès’ social; : — 
fea ek inspiration was originally dey, 
ism and Fren De a Philosophical id 
torical sates topianism. Although he accepted | 
Tejected sitive fen as 2 tool of historical inquiry 
universe is as ical materialism of all varieties. |) 
energy movin y bli an an organization of matte; 
to another The f. = without direction from one sta 
to passions of iG = at has given rise to human ideal 
formed by a spiritual pine, dicates that it is 
Which is not Alcs e PAADIS; for nothing can be actu 
animates all ikina : Porentally Present. This prin Ipli 
counts for the e fars » despite apparent conflicts n 
and society, Withou oping order and harmony in natun 
element the uniy at this unitary and unifying spiritual 
chaos. erse would long since have dissolved in 
Jauré i oF Pees 
site = gion me desirability of socialism from may’, 
In affirming hi =e peron and be considered as one 
s own individuality, the workman “claim, 
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ihat belongs properly to a man, the right to 
iHyht to the complex development of his 

tn ihe continuous exercise of his free will and 
What Marx showed was that the historical evolu- 
»perty made it impossible for society to guaran- 

I these rights unless the dominant form of 
hecume social. Socialized property is to be 

i alone in the state or nation but in the many 
na of which the worker is an active member— 
ilyen, trade unions, local communities—which will 
is» him his rights as a person and by their plural 
mplex forms of social property protect him from 
ihany of any particular group or of the nation 


iña was a socialist humanist more anxious to find a 
i) common faith and action in a political op- 
“| than a disguised class enemy in a critical Party 
le His goal, which he sometimes confused with 
‘| of history, was the liberation of entire humanity 
political despotism, religious superstitions, and 
mle exploitation. Since the proletariat was the 
vlilch suffered most, the amelioration of its lot was 
most pressing concern. But the principles by which 
lui was to be improved were binding upon all classes. 
»equently, although class struggles are an undeniable 
| «lass cooperation and class collaboration, based on 
live principles of justice, could and should be used 
whleve social reforms. Often a minority voice in his 
4 Party, and often denounced by orthodox socialists 
(juesde and Bebel in the Socialist International, 


laða defended socialist support and participation in 


‘iyeois governments if thereby reforms could be won 
ul great impending evils avoided. In this respect he 
#nt much further than Bernstein. 

ilecause of his humanism, Jaurès was a radical socialist 
ul not a Radical Socialist.1 He believed that democratic ' 
Hnciples were valid in all spheres of life. Economic 
lemocracy, he argued, was a corollary of political democ- 
sey. And by economic democracy he meant much more 
‘hun the principle of collective bargaining. “If labor is 


‘the Radical Socialist Party in France is a party wedded to 
the support of capitalism and bases itself primarily on 


peasant and small business groups. 
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to be really free the workers should be called u 
take part in the management of the work. The, | 
have a share in the economic government of thy 
Just as universal suffrage gives them a share in 1h 
ical government of the city.” By the time Jaun 
through spelling out the nature of the workers « í 
government, it is clear that he expects them to ha 
much power, directly or through their repre: 
as Boards of Directors. PE 
Universal peace, according to Jaurès is a ne 
tae aes of a humanist civilization. Therefore our 
a be settled by negotiation and arbitration 
an by force. This applies not only to conflicts bet 
nations but within nations. Jaurès’ sharpest r 
cogently argued polemics were directed against th 
of force and the syndicalist myth of the general M 
which had some influence in socialist a H y 
i the idea that socialism could be imposed on a a 
T a revolutionary minority. He employed his formid 
ustorical erudition to show that successful social re 
tions in the past “would have come to nothing Í i 
moti been for the will of the immense majority ni 
oo back of it.” With rather dubious validity, he ini 
'e presence of majority will not from the registi 
: consent but from the historical events them d 
ine aa was his contention that social rey, 
iael a . z merely transferred political and |, 
ae x £ ass already strongly entrenched econ 
i y, w ereas the socialist revolution would require 
greater social transformation. All the fs 
Hea Soh need for a revolutionary Majority. | 
a P Sa Han had only a negative work to perfor 
aa pana, of property, that is to say, it abolished 
aan ate. . . . The Socialist Revolution, on ıl 
“ry, Must not rest content after it has abolished « ay 


ae ; 
melai must be available to them. Therefore, a sou 
c Í i 

ro a must accompany universal suffray 
ucation is to be genuinely liberal, it musi |, 


h I 
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m any kind of authoritarianism. Therefore, edu- 
iaat be completely secular. Church and state must 
aye be clearly separated. In this way natural, 
I and imperfect man becomes progressively hu- 
» 1 by invoking eternal ideals in an historical process 
» spirals upward through phases of ever-growing 
| -eoperation and ever-diminishing conflict. 
much as Bernstein, Jaurès criticized the deification 
ihe yreat day” which would witness the sudden end 
yituliam and the dawn of socialism. But whereas 
vel insisted that there was no guarantee that day 
LI ever dawn, Jaurès was confident it would. He 
ly substituted for the orthodox doctrine of the 
liability of sudden revolution the notion of the in- 
ihility of gradual revolution. The emphasis, however, 
l Bath revisionist thinkers fell upon the present, not the 
lt was far more important “to live always in a 
üf socialist grace, working each hour, each minute” 
make the world closer to our socialist ideals than to 
» the consolation that history was on our side. Like 
nalein, Jaurès believed that trade unions, cooperatives, 
olent associations, all the manifold activities of the 
ihing class, should be schools for socialist living. In- 
ul of counterposing social reforms to social revolution, 
liist would be the means by which the second would 
Hie LO pass. 
Jaurès was a great conciliator, so much a man of good 
it and good will that he sometimes attempted to rec- 
ilə the irreconcilable. An ardent Dreyfusard, he saw 
i Dreyfuss’ persecutors individuals who were merely 
norant rather than wicked. Despite his philosophical 


vaining, he showed a greater aptitude in applying social- 


| ideals to practical affairs than in clarifying theoretical 

ues, He was sympathetic to any doctrine which brought 

ople to the socialist movement if only it aided the 
willy of that movement which he saw threatened by 
“tarian fixations on purity and orthodoxy. He wrote a 
yentle satire on those who would rather be Left than 
‘iyht, but he sometimes went to great rhetorical lengths 
lo uppease them. 

In the great debate between Kautsky and Bernstein, 
aurès characteristically sided with both, but more with 
Kautsky than with Bernstein. “When I approve fully 
öl Kautsky by the same token I am approving par- 
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tially of Bernstein.” With the exception o! 
defense of the Marxist theory of value (whi! 
defends as compatible with Bernstein’s be!i| 
possibility of continuous improvement in (lu 
standards of living), Jaurès professions ol oii 
turned out to be quite Pickwickian. 

This is clearly demonstrable with referenci 
theory of historical materialism which Jaurès oli 
clared to be no more valid than the theory of hisi 
idealism. (See Reading No. 12.) He sometimes clu 
believe that the mode of economic production ha 
mately the strongest causal efficacy in determini 
cultural phenomena. He then asserts that it is vei 
to distinguish between political influences, the imp» 
science, and economic forces as causal factors, an 
to separate them in the quest for an explanation «| 
causes what (which is precisely what is required |) 
theory of historical materialism) is merely an arut 
thought. More significant is his emphatic assertion 
law, democracy, philosophy, science, and art, allw 
limited by the operation of economic factors, hive | 
own independent logic and history of developmen! | 
last proposition is as flat a denial as anyone can wi! 
historical materialism which teaches that non-ecoi 
phenomena do not possess an independent history. | 
sure, Jaurés, like the orthodox Marxists, after recoyiis\ 
the reciprocal interaction of plural social and cultu 
factors asserts the “ultimate” domination of the econon 
factor. But he then turns the table on the theory ol | 
torical materialism by claiming that the operation ol ıl 
economic factor is an expression of the primacy ol ıl 
human spirit. Although the mode of economic produ 
tion is allegedly dominant, it does not always in l4 
determine cultural events. Indeed, “precisely becau 
democracy, the church, science have their own lopi 
their own internal structure, their particular force | 
development, we should act directly upon them, in or: 
to encourage them if they work in an economic directi 
desired by us, or to oppose them if they work in w 
opposite direction” (italics supplied). 

Jaurès’ greatest published work is his History of Social 
ism from 1789 to 1900, the first few volumes of which 
are a history of the French Revolution. In it he descrilx 
with brilliance and originality the influence of economi 


15 


without making the excessive 
f orthodox Marxists. 
n his published work 
t eloquent tribune 
overs everywhere 
peech on July 23: 


ı political events WI 
hich mar the writings O 
t areater significance tha 

life work. He was the mos 
h democracy and of = ; 
uto 1914. His last words—a - 
all om E workers of Europe to stop the First 


tha lished on August 1, he 
When they were publisher ond with his life. 


aly dead. An epoch came to an ¢ 


IIN 


Had the Russian Revolution of October, i 
ved, the name of Lenin would eS a l 
vi outside of Russia. Nothing in Lenin’s history 


taro the year 1917, which witnessed the ora ae 
ial collapse of Czarist Russia after three w a 
cavided evidence of the event-making role n se 
‘yy in world history. As . ae me a ce 

mparati undistinguished. 

* ale a year before it happened, that abe 
hia group would be masters of a great ina sites 
vas completely surpised by the larger histori: 


auences of his own actions. mi i 
1 Sei genius was primarily ponon and o 
Í i i dness and gul 

was rooted in a native shrew 4 j 

sc lution of purpose not tl Hee i T 

tactical flexibility which marks Ais ; EEE 
i d ruthlessly depended up 

hia readiness to act boldly and E 
i isti he gave to Marxis 

a certain characteristic emphasis : c 

tt sas long before his small group was Laer ade ee 

against the democratic regime which followe 
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| of absolutism. Confronted by the opportuni 

| Ae opportunity which his doctrinal intran 

| i = create—Lenin’s political instincts were p 

Axe by any dogmas about the primacy of oci 

o Politics. Convinced by the ease with which {| 

of political power had been seized, Lenin’s toon 

Phasis on revolutionary organization and i ia 

i a became SO pronounced that before he died 

1 ehind him a corpus of teachings which constituted 

| greater deviation from the traditions of orthox| . 

ism than the Revisionism he so Soathingty « i 


iil) i 
| oes the development of capitalism to bri 
ne class to ‘4 Consciousness of its existen 7 
\ oe © economic dislocations of capitalism resulti 
| ree unemployment, and hunger would aci 
it ‘an to rouse the working class to opposition 
| - a i i 0 à realization of its hopeless position as nı 
[i = on capitalism prevailed. Marx assumed that il 
& always be at hand thinkers like himsclí 


I) nis mission as a class, who would make explicit 

I ie ideal of a socialist society. The Socia i 3 

I > a 7 i alists 

| O be the teachers of the working-class moven 

| providing spokesmen and F movemen 

| public fashi responsible leadership—in o 

i ark ashion. They were not to be manipulators 

\ ng the working class from above or behind by .. 

\ factions. ind by sevi 

i] a he 

| aa = that orthodox Marxists displayed per: 

encies to interpret histori ialism Sa a 

ih i ; cal 

i z Way as to view politics as a simple ee A ae 
rom this they inferred th 7 Econom u 

| 5 at the political ivi 

I] working class could „7e political activity of ıl 

Ij S Siasi not sensibly go b : 

I] of economic possibili 80 beyond the contin 

i ; ity and that, althou h a 

i about social revoluti : gh one mighi ill 

iW onir s . ON, One could not take the no 

i cass as a guide to action until capitalism oe i th ) 

Ml Y verge of collapse or had actually coll] iik 

Ii In Russia an ext 2y Collapsed, 

I itself in a cuy E E form of this tendency expresse 

| a current of thought know èë : = 

“Tail-endism,” It t Nas “economism” oi 

mil. aught that the work; 

i spontane ge orking class would 

j Se Fee niy, deve lop a political ddis oilo an 

| y with its economic struggles. It therefoi 
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il activity to achieve it, do not arise as a spon- 
swequence of the workers’ experience. Such 
l activity depend upon socialist propaganda and 
i hrought to the working class by socialists. Politi- 
louaness was not an automatic by-product of 
tonomic development. Otherwise how explain 
nce of Catholic trade unions or pure and simple 
vious like the A.F. of L.? Political consciousness 
latively independent factor. Its presence cannot 
red from the economic class struggle. Nonetheless 
‘hules powerfully in determining the outcome of 
ule for socialism. Political consciousness is to be 
! into the masses by a revolutionary doctrine 
vulled “ideology”) disseminated by a revolution- 
wileation which must prepare for the conquest of 
with mass support for its program, and strike when 
ation is ripe. This element of voluntarism in 
» thought was at first muffled but became stronger 
‘© and immediately after October, 1917. By the 
lenin died, it reached a pitch where it burst vio- 
through the entire framework of historical mate- 


i 


mt 


euin never believed that capitalism would automati- 
hreak down. Its successes, by generating cumulative 
bullies, ripen it for the transition to socialism, but 
‘esa plucked in season it can renew itself sufficiently 
live indefinitely with large patches of rot. “There are 
ihsolutely inextricable positions or crises,” he once 
blared. For all his worship of history, he knew that 
tiatory does nothing by itself. It never bestows power. 
Power must always be taken. And the preparation for the 
tahing of power is the never-to-be-forgotten task of the 
revolutionary organization, animating all it teaches and 
all it does. In effect Lenin substituted the conquest of 
political power, the destruction of the existing state and 
all its works, for socialism as the goal or end-in-view of 
the socialist movement. Socialism as a form of social 
#rganization and as an ideal of fraternity can only be- 
some an end-in-view after political power has been won. 
Nor did Lenin believe that poverty and social distress 
euuse Communist movements to arise—one of the shib- 
holeths of liberalism.. Without a revolutionary organiza- 
tion to fan the spark of resentment into a blaze—to nurse 
\t, direct it, extend it in all directions—the fire of rebel- 
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lion dies out l 
> 1n an arid i i 
eav g area which inhibits " 





















ie which is to lead in the stripule $ 
Seog po eg is the Communist Party (the name iis 
oe Nee Age p Revolution). Armed 
> S W i are 
iara are ben than ie oe ý ' 
ssities of effective organizati require (l 
party be bound by an a A i : ; ti 
PE include sympathizers, those who e yi v 
e on election days, or benevolent well-wish wil 
a to make the best of the world they live in and 
— a tear will replace it. It must consist onl) 4 
se who are totally dedicated to the cause, a p 
professional revolutionists, hierarchically ae i. J 
$. Bc! Ca, we 


centrally controlled. Although Lenin sometime 
Sas 5 i ies 4 tie 
terized the structure of the Party as one of “de: oe 


centralism,” it actually meant that the exercise ia a 
2 oc A 






and Seen ee of democratic activity on the pat UN 
ane ee part of th 
aie bership was determined by the central sour ih 
DUC? cratic ¢ f i o i 
ireaucratic and self-perpetuating directors of a | 
military machine. ie 
C ae ; ; 
ommenting on this conception of a revolutionafy 


paniy, a time when he did not share it, Leon Trotsh 
ao it as a Jacobean, conspiratorial perversi d 
z = organization of the Party takes the place of il 
e y itself; the Central Committee takes the pl: i 
ee and finally the dictator takes es la 
a ae C entral Committee.” (Because Lenin’s faction a 
b emporary majority at the 1903 Convention of | 
oe Social-Democratic Party on this question 
arty structure, it acquired the n iki 
Russian word for majority.) ee ere 
ee “it ae oo of the Party was advanced 
y ‘ ere, because special conditions 
political despotism prevail iali eagle 
ed, socialist i A 
i ) y parties were forced 
‘Asa bgt eh But subsequently, after the Geeta ' 
Revol , Lenin universalized this th i 
tion for all countrie eee 
f: s of the world including “ 
and “mest democratic,” ee ao 
c,” and made its a 
rer ae aa I cceptance manda- 
for a ist parties affiliated wi 
munist oe (See Reading No jg n 
2e e i i e 
ee Se Party Line. Since revolutionary 
s the guide lines of organizational action 



















ien must be subordinated to the truth. Intellectual 










we necessary to insure the Party against any 
Staal differences in its ranks which might weaken its 

senens and striking force. Lenin required not only 

we in action but conformity in thought to the | 
lne on all important issues. The Party, i.e., its i 
ship, is the judge, of what constitutes an important 

Anyone was free to criticize so long as he resigned 

the Party or was expelled. Lenin argued that the 

“freedom of criticism” was defective and 

inherently false, if not hypocritical, notion. 













y phrase 
| TETN an 






‘om in the Party meant not the right to express dif- 
eat views but only the right to express the truth as the 
sity council determined it on the basis of its scientific 
ee “Those who are really convinced that they 

avo advanced science would demand not freedom for 
fe new views to continue side by side with the old, but 
see substitution of the old views by the new views. The 
oy ‘Long live freedom of criticism’ that is heard today X 
m alrongly calls to mind the fable of the empty barrel 
behich makes the most noise].” And in Lenin’s eyes the 
Party which oriented its course in the light of Marxism 
sould legitimately claim to have the truth, or to be 
-ioaer to the truth than any other group. 

Until the Communist Party took power this doctrinal 
fanaticism had no effect except upon those who accepted 
svt retained membership. Its fateful consequences to 
thors began to unroll when the Communist Party was in 
sontrol of the state apparatus and exercised its dictator- 
ship in the name of the proletariat and in defense of the 
revolution. Criticism of the Communist Party line on any 
matter the Party declared important was Now interpreted 
as an attack not merely on the monolithic unity of the 
Party but on the security of the state and the safety of 
ihe revolution. In consequence all members of the com- 
munity who voiced criticisms of the Party line in any 
field were automatically suspected of objectively aiding 
ihe counter-revolution. (See Reading No. 14a.) 

3. Dialectical Materialism. For most Marxist po- 
litical parties the party line was merely its political pro- 
gram. The justification of that program and the largef 
conceptions of the nature of man and the world were out- 
side the scope of political concern. They were just as 


much matters of private belief as one’s personal religion 
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o i . 
or lack of it Lenn was the frst Maris, wn 
tical materiali Or him by Plekhanov, to insist that «i i 
and also di ai Was an integral part of the Marxist fal 
According D = revolutionary propin 
dialectical materialism = seni oi Consistently acces 
POER F hout embracl 
communism in social philosophy as. i fa 
Munist theory of social revolution. C seals gin. 
could consiste * Conversely, no wi 
dialectical nee Communist without embraci 
a a Philosophy all things in the wori 
therefore th: a a7 5 dialectical necessity, It follo 
later l m aa belief In any field must Sooner o 
reality. False | a false idea about the nature of social 
: ie cue ee lead to mistaken actions, particularly 
about the = itics. Since the Party knows the truth 
the ee ve Society and is the master Strategist in 
Badi aa pa acai it cannot be indifferent to what lk 
every truth ie heck within, E Eoas: Miira 
system, every social system Da ae ge an 
aoe ae by conflicts, The ne oe 
ship of oe ad s aea A 
A A a nant arly. He therefore ludos 
Ba ia description of fact or theory he ae 
“objectivien = evaluation. “Materialism” differs from 
FS n a that the former recognizes and the latter 
point in aie Sheen a class and Party stand 
speaking Be pats ow = it follows that strictly 
AEE a i P objective classless. truths about 
ony th whee ae all human beings. To be truly objective 
Lenin’s shil a me Spirit of Party (Partinost). 
to his OWD b `} y 5 inconsistent with itself and false 
o eia i : “ge According to him ideas are “images” 
ape ae = setae eee nothing exist- 
anticipations of what was to be pm of action or 
materialism with realis i r Hosophy confuses 
: s ass 


tions. Here is i 
ee : 2 not the place to discuss its technical phil- 
« madequacies, Its implications for practice were 
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‘seme apparent in all their enormity under the 
oe of Stalin. 

i Triumph of Political Will. By 1905 Lenin was 
Mo lonr that the Communist Party was not only a 
tilonary party but a revolution-making party. His 
Phasis on the revolutionary wiil to power was still 
vel, however, by belief in historical materialism. The 
elypment of economic conditions must set the stage 


, political action. Otherwise there would be a relapse 


‘he adventurism of Blanqui and the demagogism of 


»stunin, During this period Lenin did not differentiate 
»yeelf from other Marxists who maintained that because 


i lia backward economic condition Russia was ripe only 


Ia a politically democratic revolution but not for a 


nlutionary dictatorship which would start with a politi- 
il evolution and end with a socialist one. He specifically 
‘eluims any sympathy with the “semi-anarchist” idea of 
» wwlulist revolution. “The present degree of economic 
velopment of Russia (an objective condition) and the 
hyree of class consciousness and organization of the 
wees of the proletariat (a subjective condition indis- 
lubly connected with the objective condition) make the 
mmediate, complete emancipation of the working class 
possible.” 

And as if to remove any doubt, he adds, “Whoever 
wants to approach socialism by another path, other than 
political democracy, will inevitably arrive at absurd and 
mactionary conclusions in the economic and in the politi- 
pal sense.” 

Ihe military collapse of Russia in the First World War, 
ithe february Revolution of 1917, and the land hunger of 
the peasants gave Lenin an opportunity to wrest power 
from the moderate Kerensky regime. (At the time of his 
witival from exile Lenin had declared this regime to be 
ithe freest in the world and characterized “by the absence 
of oppression of the masses.”) He then began the drive 
towards socialist transformation hoping to be overtaken 

hy socialist revolutions in the West. 

lhis was a giant stride away from the basic Marxist 
position which asserted that “no social order ever perishes 
hefore all the productive forces for which there is room 
in it have devetoped.” There was obviously plenty of 

‘oom for the development of productive forces in the 
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Russian economy of 1917, certain 

of the United States of 1917, oe | 

Russia in industrial development and which sin th 

has more than doubled its productive Capacity since || 
At first Lenin and his associates rationalized their 


whole it would be apparent that capitalism had exl 

all of its possibilities of expansion. It was h ns 
marked by unequal economic and political levels i 
World capitalism, according to Lenin would bre ik i 

at its weakest link” which Russia was supposed. to | 
n discovered a “law of combined developmeni 
e z enables backward countries to telescope sou 

evelopment and skip phases of industrial developme: 
These were completely ad hoc doctrines advance i 
justify a political action which a special conjun af 
circumstances made possible. They could must À F 
Justify a socialist revolution in Spain or Turke i hi 
were still weaker links in the capitalist chain ae Me i 
ist revolution in the Russia of 1905 which Ten oe 
denounced as anti-Marxist adventurism. If vaka, il i 
doctrines would also have held for the period of Ma 
and Engels. Since they believed, albeit mistakenly, that 
capitalism had exhausted its possibilities of developn 
in their own time, it would have made nonsense a th it 
earlier predictions that the socialist revolution w uhi 
come first in industrially advanced countries. As i a 
Marxists about the past, Lenin and Trotsky had a io 
these predictions as justified. iio 
oe gr still, the basic assumption that ther 
oe room or further expansion of capitalism on a 

orld scale in 1914 turned out to be false whether mei: 
ured by the indices of productivity, employment, profit 


aes petite abandonment of orthodox Marxism 
nin and Trotsky counted on socialist revolutions in the 





hich would enable an international Communist 
iu plan a global socialist economy in which Russia 
hi he the most backward segment. When the revolu- 
failed to occur, the Communists set themselves to do 
very variety of Marxism had hitherto declared 
retically impossible, i.e., to build a socialist economy 
though the necessary economic presuppositions were 
ni. Hoth in industry and agriculture these presupposi- 
vere created by radical political measures, opera- 
more comparable to building new foundations for a 
(han plucking ripe fruit from a tree. If socialism 
lefined as collective ownership of the instruments of 
luetion, or, as Lenin once put it, “Electrification plus 
jel power,” then the Communists undoubtedly suc- 
lel in their task. But their very success refuted the 
y which presumably guided them. Marx had de- 
ely been proved wrong by those who had most 
witiently declared themselves his orthodox disciples. 
ñ, The Dictatorship of the Party. Lenin, as we 
scen, embraced a dictatorial conception of Com- 
iist Party organization. So long as such a party came 
power as a result of the freely given consent of the 
ës, it was possible to reconcile it with a variant of the 
mocratic process. At first Lenin declared that the aim 
| the Communists was “All Power to the Soviets” which 
iwsumably represented the will of the masses. But as 
on as Lenin believed that the Communists would be 
nable to capture the Soviets, he frankly acknowledged 


ihat “AIL Power to the Soviets” was nothing but a politi- 


il slogan to be used or discredited in relation to the 
eAigencies of winning power. In July, 1917, he declared 
ihe slogan “All Power to the Soviets” to be “quixotic” 
wid a “mockery” and the Sixth Congress of his Party 
formally agreed on its abandonment. This was tanta- 
mount to a clear declaration that the Communists would 
allempt, if necessary, to seize power behind the backs of 
ihe Soviets. 

After Kornilov’s abortive revolt against Kerensky, 
lenin again proposed the slogan “All Power to the 
Soviets,” suspended it when rebuffed by other working- 
class and peasant parties, and returned to it only when 
the Communists won a majority in the St. Petersburg and 
Moscow city Soviets. Trotsky candidly admits that the 
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oe ae which Communists carried out theu 
rene meant merely “All Power to the Bol 
According to Marxist political theory what is calle 
social and economic “dictatorship of the bourg 0 do" 
compatible with different kinds of political ..., 
Capitalism is Capitalism whether under a pailan ni 
democracy or a political dictatorship. Similarly th : 
and economic “dictatorship of the proletariat” i a 
patible both with representative democratic instit t 
and with a political dictatorship. Despite the the ‘ 
historical Materialism, it is interesting to n i 
when capitalist countries lose their democrac p Y | 
under political dictatorships, Communists do oa : 
this transition as an inevitable outcome of deona wy 
velopment but as a consequence of political w iat y 
betrayal on the part of democrats. —_—" 
E Why, then, must the social and economic “dictatorshli 
f the proletariat necessarily take the form of a political 
ae based upon terror and “the rule of force w i 
n ved by law ? Neither Lenin nor any other Communis 
a offers any explanation in terms of their own 
ae doctrine except the statement that it is a mean 
conse against the likelihood that those who d 
enjoy the fruits of socialism may in the falas devii 
epa liss is very much like justifying shooting dea n 
i individual guiltless of any illegal act now o | 
ground that at some indeterminate time in the f oe ia 
might break the law. (See Reading No. 14d $ — 
Be art plausible explanation is suggested by the n 
Aran a ae power instead of winning it demo 
ota a L espite an elaborate semantic by-play with 
ns lke “leadership” and “dictatorship” and “deme 


- a condition of democracy as he conceived 
; the proletariat is to win over the majority of tl 
population, it must first of all overthrow the b 5 5 isi 
g seize the powers of the state.” p aa 
a he proletariat in Whose name Lenin speaks obviously 

s not constitute the majority of the population. It docs 


Po. ee the bie of the Communist 
: rious proletariat” remai inori 

= ] ns a minority 

en among the working masses until it seizes poer 





(en, says Lenin, can it “gain the sympathy and 
ihe support of the majority of the working (though 
proletarian) masses.” In summary, the Communist 
lirst seizes power. Then it strives to win the support 
majority of the workers, and ultimately the support 
majority of the population. Since it alone counts 
ules, controls the newspapers, and commands the 
it alone determines the conditions which define 


the 


jority support. 
li js clear that “the dictatorship of the proletariat” 


iia nothing else than the dictatorship of a minority 
mumunist Party over the proletariat, as well as over 
«ry other class. Lenin is scornful and impatient of those 
ws counterpose “the dictatorship of the Party” to “the 

tulorship of the class” because by definition—his 
wfiniion—the Party, like a parent with respect to its 
hill, knows what is best for the workers and always acts 

ihe best interests of the workers, even though, like 
Kildien, they may not know it. 

Öl course, not all parents know and act for the best 
‘verests of their children. And those that do, do not 
ipect to keep them in permanent tutelage. Some day 
children will grow up. In justice to Lenin, it should 
noted that he believes that some day the workers, too, 
ill grow up. This far-off day will be marked by the 
final withering away of the state, the party, and the 
police, Until then the Communist Party absolutely con- 
trols the state and with it the destinies of the workers. 
Ihat is why on occasions Lenin admits that the dictator- 
hip of the proletariat is “substantially” the dictatorship 
of the Party. Long before the directing role of the Com- 
munist Party in the whole of Soviet life and culture was 
#aplicitly stated in the Stalin Constitution of 1936, Lenin 
declared: “In the Soviet Union, the land where the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat is in force, no important politi- 
il or organizational problem is ever decided by our 
Soviets and other mass organizations without directives 

from the Party.” 

Ihe conception of the dictatorship of the Party over 
ihe proletariat, confirmed by the whole history of the 
Soviet Union, marks an absolute break with all the 
democratic traditions of Marxism. From it there follows, 
together with Lenin’s views about the internal nature 
of the Party, the outlawry of all other political parties of 


thy 








whole of Society, 
ee a to Conspiracy, In his en 
Marxist talio, he ate oe read oe 
a understood as having ei a 
ko to the exceptional situation of a cultu 
e aA politically despotic country. But afte 
ee ee main democratic heritage of Marxi 
rte te ms d upon the universal applicability of his | 
om / Cceptance of them was made a condition | 
st iri to the Third (Communist) International 
wah vaa pe Was to see that they were Properly 1 N 
paina lin in all countries. “Exceptionalism 

sh “ as > Frim deviation of the first magniti 
Mata k ie end-n-view of all Communist parti 
ee ee the capture of power and the exer 
neta dictatorship, commensurate means musi i 
rip Stine victory, To win over mass organizalioi 
a tæn i must be occupied. Infiltration in 
ians = ions of trade unions, Cooperatives, an 
rie o be skilfully planned especially 
te es eee and fellow-travellers are | 
issues are ube eee : disc oe 
: o fan discon “ith 
e ad pe raging hostility. Sosa enaa á i \ 
mn he on as the chief enemy of ilu 
ie sean Hs rigid a powerful striking force is i, 
oo. it ; = In readiness until the appropriati 
Pie ries Wherever Possible, legal forms an 
na ee se ip but at the same time a 
het cue ee of hard-core professional revolution 

| >e established. “In all organizations without 


cati 5 
e pod so) pits or nuclei of Communists should 
m6) cl 
ae aniy open groups but also secre} 

F ee 

Spo e Communists in democratic countries migh 
le ah Ae applying only to countries which lack i 
i mee 3 ill of Rights and permit no legal opposition 
gaan erscores the universality of this injunction. “In 
ntries, even the freest, ‘legal,’ and ‘peaceful’ it : 
l 





nao that the class struggle is least acute in them, 
ilime has fully matured when it is absolutely necessary 
i #yery Communist Party to combine legal with illegal 
ih, legal and illegal organizations.” 
liwe the final step in the process of taking power in- 
‘yes an act of armed insurrection, and since the organs 
| delense of existing society may catch wind of what is 
fel, Lenin cautions Communists that “illegal work is 
» slicularly necessary in the army, navy, and the police.” 
‘feu emphasis is placed upon the necessity of auxiliary 
‘ganizations to serve as transmission belts for Party in- 
Nuerce, 
\s far as Western Europe and America are concerned, 
stl we have here is the most striking transformation of 
an open, heretical social movement into a conspiratorial 
political one. The distance between such movements may 
he measured by contrasting the behavior of the revolu- 
Honists of Marx’s time who openly and honestly pro- 
lulmed their aims no matter at what cost to themselves, 
sid the evasions, subterfuges, and deceptions of Com- 
munists since Lenin’s times. They have developed into a 
line art the techniques of using the freedoms granted them 
in n democracy to forever destroy it. 

Ihe psychology of Communist conspirators cannot 

le grasped without a knowledge of their ideology. They 
wie not, at least at the beginning of their careers, crimi- 
nally base, but inspired by a resolute fanaticism to do 
what they imagine is the work, of History. They care little 
for human life because they are prepared to sacrifice their 
“wn upon command. They are unmoved by human 
compassion because they regard it, like genuine pacifism, 
us a sign of weakness and hypocrisy. They are untouched 
hy love of country because to them it seems an anachro- 
nism and because the Soviet Union is their true, and 
voluntarily chosen, country. They are rarely moved by 
nrgument and evidence because their hearts and minds 
are encased in the triple-plated dogmas of Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinism which enables their substitute for re- 
ligious faith to triumph over experience. Initially drawn 
to Communism by a laudable desire to diminish social 
injustice and human distress, they soon become corrupted 
by the means they employ. Their capacity for total 
sacrifice wedded to their belief in total solutions is the 
source of both their intransigeance and danger. 
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Se nck teen One of the Outstanding dilli , 
i. of Marxism is that it is unable io. 
ree avior of Marxists, and the role which ii 
nC = > in human experience, Men are sometin 
auite different r Over by a vision of an Ideal in  ,,, nN 
eo a rom what we would expect in vie 

ucation and environment. Some visions ii n 


compulsi : 
then Purses his weg ae compulsions of wil 1 
Which lie before kes oblivious to the Variety of path 
enin’s visi : 

not vate at of Marxism was one which actually did 
differences bet a political action. It blinded him lo th 
the driving aeei T pis of production sn 
was a Marxist ; Ul. But the belief that h 
nse re im Possession of the sure keys to = aa 
seca i concealing from himself and his followe 
Possibilities rather ye ey choosing between historion 
He was aie naa than carrying out historical necessi\;., 
a apane history and not followine i 
the actions of I ae to their professed goal this mad 
lieved that the oe Not unintelligible—since they I, 
onsi a aly Inevitable had to come to i E 
and in the end uni e ao Insensitive and indiffere\ 
Since the end wz intelligent in the light of socialist ideal: 
the class strug ts, ror nteedby History, by the law ol 
if it was eee co means, any method was justified 
was deducible $ ul. For it could then be claimed that it 
human costs ¢ id in law of the class struggle Th 
cna sis ould „be disregarded with an east 0 

as a price History and not the Leninists eona | 


caree als ist. In one o e c 
Lenin’s rasa Marx È his arliest I 


sn a grain of ethics fr nning to end: theoreti 
I ot om be 1 
ca. ly, it suvordinates the ethica standpoint O tł 
l l t he 
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ile of causality’; practically, it reduces it to the 


ruggle.” 
“uny later on by the accusations of amoralism hurled 
cassi him by innocent victims of Communist terror, 
in attempted to vindicate the concept of a Communist 
‘ality, He repudiates a superhuman, supernatural 
‘ality but, instead of affirming a humanist one, 
subtly declares: “We say that our morality is entirely 
‘evilinated to the interests of the class struggle of the 
felurlat. . ... For the Communist, morality consists 
tiely (sic!) of solid united discipline and conscious 
+ struggle against the exploiters.” (See Reading No. 


i 


tth.) 
Morality, then, consists in using any means—literally 
sy tmeans—which will succeed in battle. Since success 
pends upon following the leadership of the Communist 
Faily, the acid touchstone of morality is any behavior 
‘hich strengthens the Party. No broader norms of con- 
hit bind Communists. This is no speculative deduction, 
hult a summary of Communist practices. Whether em- 
ployed by the state or school, whether active in mass 
"ganizations or holding positions of trust, Communists 
«fe expected to follow Lenin’s instructions to Communist 
sells boring from within trade unions and resisting efforts 
i) dislodge them. They are to withstand all attempts to 
femove them and “agree to all and every sacrifice, and 
even, if need be, to resort to all sorts of strategems, 
aitilices, and illegal methods to evasion and subterfuges 
. to remain in them, and to carry on Communist 
work in them at all cost.” (See Reading No. 14c.) 

8. Illusionism. Lenin maintained that the end-in- 
view, the conquest of political power, was a means to 
ihe all-embracing and sanctifying goal of the classless 
society. But he nowhere recognized the continuity be- 
tween ends and means, and that the shape of the future 
is moulded not by our words about ends but by our day- 
hy-day deeds. His failure to relate his means to the Com- 
munist goal was in part due to his vagueness about the 
goal. One had a right to expect a clearer notion of the 
nature of human society for which Lenin was prepared to 
destroy so many lives—including his own. But one looks 
in vain in his writings for a clear pattern of Communist 
society as distinct from the transitional period which 
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follows the overthrow of capitalism. Here he | 
Marx’s description of the achievements of ihe | 
Commune emphasizing equality of wage payin! 
direct election and recall of all government olli isl 
the workers. (See Reading No. 13a). Here, tw 
means defeated his professed end, for the metho 
which Lenin took power made all government olli 
puppets of the Communist Party and in no way resp 
ble to the workers. Even the initial wage equality iw 
duced after the October Revolution was soon abolishes 
spur productivity. Since work and bread were 
denied to all opponents of the regime, the principli 
wage equality, even if not abolished, would have h 
very limited application. 

Insofar as Lenin’s reflections on the classless societ 
of Communism is concerned, especially on what wouhi 
replace the state, his discussion reveals a terrifying sin 
plicity. A communist society is a planned society in whi 
production is completely socialized. Individuals will wot 
according to their inclinations and capacities and be | 
warded according to their needs. The state, consisting ol 
special bodies of armed men or special punitive instil 
tions, will have disappeared. How, then, will conflicts an 
disputes among men be settled in the absence of coui 
police, or other agencies of the state? If men were | 
develop angelic natures under Communism there would 
be no likelihood of any conflict, although there have been 
rumors of conflict even in heaven as the legend of Lucile 
suggests—as well as of disobedience in the classk 
Garden of Eden! 

Lenin is realistic enough to admit that even unde: 
Communism there will be “excesses,” as he calls criti 
of violence. But in the absence of the state, outbreaks «| 
violence, which are only one species of a whole cli. 
of conceivable conflicts and crimes, will be settled in th 
same way as the crowd today settles “excesses.” “This 
will be done,” Lenin tells us, “by the armed people itse!!, 
as simply and as readily as any crowd of civilized people, 
even in modern society, parts a pair of combatants oi 
does not allow a woman to be outraged.” In other words, 
justice will be done on the spot. The laws of the stale 
will thus be replaced, as James Marshall was the first to 
point out, by lynch law. If a crime is committed we are 
to forego the calm search for evidence, the orderly proc- 


esamining the eloquent defen 
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wrest, indictment, conviction, and pee 
hich require special agencies of the u 
ihe administration of justice to the ara 
i surprising, therefore, that before a ee 
wfidently predicts that not only will cae 
say under Communism but “excesses, oe 
sly begin to wither away.” In the end, n 
iiam, men may remain armed, but eae bas 
ayelic. dispositions incapable of committing 


si nd the community. 
‘inst each other a oo ie ine and 
the goals of socialism 
emantic fetishes 


n had become so obsessed 
von of political power "i n 
Spee oe 

ot principles of contro ag 

k his Life of Reason defines a fanatic as a 


his 
his aim, redoubles 
having forgotten 


who, 


in this sense Lenin is one o 
vd fanatics of history. 
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Jude this criticism without 
se of the Leninist version 


-1940). In a 
arxis by Leon Trotsky (1879 . 

aar reb pe nes the author of that see = 
i aie himself. Until the outbreak of the First Wor 5 


: ; % 
trotsky was a critic of Bolshevism, pomy a arene 
wyanizational theory and practice. At ee 
jon g before Lenin, he had developed the a y pis 
vent revolution according to which, — ei ae 
backwardness, Russia would combine o 
revolution against semi-feudal Czarism W 


revolution against capitalism. (See Reading No. 15.) The. 


it would be unfair to conc 
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seizure of power. 
aoe versatility of his talents and the range ol 
52 shear pa a military man, writer, orator ‘hi to 
as . oe thinker—justify the characteri, he 
a a y as the Leonardo da Vinci of Bolib i 
e a Space and because his position wa 
lei A eo ee from Lenin, we shall cor 
y his interpretation istor his dofe 
of Communist morality. sent anil Dis dola 
l. INT f E = 
Theory of History, Trotsky’s defense ol u 


artisa å $ 
at Nonetheless it contains sufficient cm 
dubious. As i h make Trotsky’s own leading conten 
sky contended har already seen, both Lenin and Tia 
seizing pasir a a eas nothing un-Marxisi in 
peculiarly bila a s because of th 
wre s ussian capitalism—wlhi 
aT anaras peasants into “hands” = eu iad ; 
world Sate because of the breakdown i 
they made oe he Whole. In their political activity 
depended pat ae of their belief that the revolution 
economic ma a on the complex of social and 
Party and its ‘i z on the character of the Communisi 
Telied upon thei ee But the more the Bolshevik» 
they insisted otak oe opportunism, the mor 
and that it ee s October Revolution was inevital|: 
the character of the ility was ultimately derivable from 
tion. Trotsky s e existing mode of economic prod 
otsky speaks often and with mystic ria p 


a 8 y CN 
o 1 h h C 
th t might bedience to natura law W ich characte IZ 


the deve e ' 
A Sap paar of great revolutions.” Yet as his ow 
eee re Russian Revolution shows the seam i f 
al necessity in his analysis is woven with m i 
any 


more -é 
short-and-broken threads of contingency than h 
IS 


determinist account provides for. 


Thu i 
s, he seems to agree with Lenin’s claim, just before 
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be curried out their coup d'état, that “The 
he Russian and the world revolution depends 
| three days struggle.” It would be fantastic 
wever, that the success of that struggle was 
| that it was determined by the character of 
iI economic production either in the first or 
(ance, Whatever “the last instance” may mean. 
iermined by the revolutionary leadership of 
| lrotsky together. Trotsky gives malgre lui 
| historical proof that Lenin, whose existence 
ice in Russia at the time were obviously not 
lstormined, played a more powerful role than 
) foree in bringing about the October Revolution, 
ther that Lenin’s role could not have been per- 
y anyone else, including Trotsky. It is one thing 
ihat the downfall of Czarist Russia could hardly 
i avoided since no special qualities of will, in- 
we, or leadership were required to bring it about. 
HNopether different to claim that the October Revolu- 
i likewise inescapable. In history, objective social 
elermine what may be and what sometimes can- 
but very rarely what must be, unless human effort 
‘vic dimensions also is considered as a social force. 
he latter case we have the unilluminating conclusion 
ihe totality of social forces at any moment deter- 
the totality of social forces at the succeeding mo- 


if 


in all of his major historical writings there is observ- 
4 conflict between Trotsky’s empirical findings and 
political voluntarism, on the one hand, and his strenu- 
profession of Marxist doctrinal orthodoxy, on the 
her, In a subsequent volume The Revolution Betrayed 
inquires into the causes of the failure of the Russian 
vlution to achieve its original objectives. In field after 
il he describes situations in which the wrong alterna- 
# was taken. This is necessary for his thesis, for in the 
ence of possible alternatives of social action the very 
vid “betrayal” has no meaning. For example, if the 
viulists at the outbreak of World War I could not have 
wwaibly opposed it, it would make no sense to tax them 
ith the betrayal of socialism. If Stalin had no alterna- 
‘ives of action open to him, he could not have betrayed 
the Revolution. Nonetheless Trotsky offers a Marxist 
explanation of the betrayal. It was caused by the rise of 
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bureaucracy. “The leaden rump of the bureau 
weighed the head of the revolution.” Thi 
bureaucracy, in turn, was an inescapable coi 
of the undeveloped forces of production in ih 
Union. Indeed, it is an “iron necessity” that | 
will arise under such economic conditions. And 
Trotsky pulls the rug from under his own ind 
according to him not only was the October | 
inevitable, but its “betrayal,” once revolution 
materialize in the West, was equally inevital|: 
evidence, however, shows that neither the Oclu! 
lution nor its subsequent development were in 
2. Ends and Means. After Trotsky 
shortly before his assassination by one of Stali 
he undertook the difficult task of replying t 
of amoralism directed against the Bolshevik: 
and liberals. Although Trotsky himself becany 
of the Bolshevik terror, for which he was as 
as anyone else, he resolutely defends the 
terrorism in his brochure on Their Morals «i 
including the taking and shooting of hostages, 
cre of the Kronstadt sailors after their surrendc: 
liquidations of the secret police. Without mentio 
by name this pamphlet is also directed ag 
Dewey who had headed the International Com 
Inquiry into the truth about the Moscow Trial 
Commission had absolved Trotsky from the «l 
made against him, but on the strength of his inv: 
Dewey contended that these juridical frame-ups loll 
from the basic philosophy of Bolshevik-Leninism 
Trotsky’s argument restates with some new illustri 
the position he had defended a generation earlicr | 
Terrorism and Communism, a reply to Kautsky. | 
Reading No. 16a.) The argument rests on two iss 
tions. The first is that the only alternative to Bols|) 
morality is an absolutist, supernatural morality accu! 
to which some acts are intrinsically right or wrong in 
pendently of time, space, human nature, and sii! 
Those who criticize Bolshevik violence, argues Trots) 
must believe that all violence is wrong, that it is 1 
night to kill. Those who object to Bolshevik decc)) 
must believe that it is never right to utter an untruth, 1! 
the truth must always be told no matter what the cor 


| 


quences. These are the positions of Tolstoy and Kani. |) 


isy 


faliliah, 
ther Inconsist 


boy any circumstances L 
awor to kill a murderer who is about to 


ihera, and if this is the only way his action 
sated, then our refusal 
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tist moral- 
however, that such absolu n 
ent ‘or unfeasible. Thus, if one 


to kill, then if we have 


to do so makes us not 


sal accessory to the deaths of their victims but 


» the 


ah, 


therefore, is that it is ora Ae 
. the only and necessary means to 4 


number of those killed. Trotsky’s defense 


lly justified be- 
hieve the 


- soojuliam which are the highest moral ends for 


eoond assumption of 


havior in society is as much © 
sohavior of things and the social 
+ determines human beh 

morally permissible is u 


Trotsky’s argument is that 
h determined by law 
law which in- 
avior is the class struggle. 
Itimately derivable from 


sable law of class struggle. i 
nol difficult to show that the first assumption of 


bye ary 


i i ati- 
vument is false and, in any case, incomp 


h the second. The alternative to the standpoint of 


ik morality is not supernaturai 
iallat, a relativist, Or a humanist 
ploa of Bolshevik morality, as John 
atle but devastating commen 


\ humanist morality 
ity of human ends. It j 


ving that the consequenc 
it realize more of these enc 
live, Since ends often conflict, 
vy to abridge one end in 
onda which are approve 


can are both desirable 


aa Kant said he would, to tell a har 


alism. One may be 
and reject the 
Dewey showed 
t on Trotsky’s posi- 
is one which recognizes a 
ustifies any particular action 
es of the means used to 
ds than any feasible 
it is sometimes 
behalf of the cluster of 
d after reflection. Truth and 


but few people would 
ial miess untruth 


ve the life of a child from a maniacal murderer. By 


ming that, if one is not an 


absolutist, one has no 


aut for condemning the Bolsheviks, Trotsky com- 


isly begs the question. 
tar the moral argument 


against Bolshevik terrorism. is 


$ fan 
i iheir means had consequences precisely opposite 


oclalist ends they pro 


fessed. What were those ends? 


taky asserts that they were “the increase of the power 


man over nature and 
a over man.” Were the 


the decrease of the power of 


means the Bolsheviks used— 
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oe oe ae 
: e result of the use 
seems to have been not the decre Sa 
over = ase of the power 
Sigman Tee ae de coe of 
nature, was it necessary, ai inereene power OF i 
aie whi ` , as the history of other « 
Or aa ce power only to the Commun 
ann ehi power by terrorism without lin 
E ria power wielded by the Communi» | 
eee = resulted in a tremendous incre 
eames Acer over the great masses of othei 
ai = the Communists have never pei 
sty wan ie y people that the rule of the Com» 
and decrease a. to increase man’s power ove! | 
force and held it b ie ee They Sook pe 
g or argument. OTSA 
urther. i ; 
bite nee are beings recognize that not all 
always placed ee the moral economy. Socialista I 
Es hed k ary emphasis upon liberating, Iu 
man over man. Tha iie upon decreasing the po 
nature is oa o nE ee 
power over oe ne means of decreasing arbitrary lu 
that the aaa men. But the incontestable [ni 
amaka khe ee have used the increase ol | 
bea be ny. One need not, there! 
moved by compa only use his eyes intelligently «i! 
Trotsky aes ssion for unnecessary human sullei 
oe = the idea that there are any m 
ceitful, he oe i nT for all.” Such an idea | 
in reality i atl oa tame: a Sain 
He consequent! f ee a 
knows eryr a ages ee ee ie | 
against non-Com am act performed by Communi 
Communists ac or by non-Communists ay: 
the massacre E oe to refusing to condu 
polies ob thar pe ce pepe hele alga 
highest form is en ee 
i er one civil war exacts from human beings |! 
What is easier Sa - them to carry on the strup! 
Ss eb or any individual to regard his con 
er how abominable as one of the forms ı 
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ruggle expresses itself? Ac- 
f terrorism, jt would be 
o assert that a civil 


TILLS] 


ihe necessary class st 
. tw Trotsky’s defense O 


snilmentalism OT hypocrisy t 
i hy massacre of children or other innocent hos- 


» hy the methods of Hitler or Stalin is not worth 
a heonuse it would lead not to socialism but to the 


s al wvelety which Hitler and Stalin brought into 


tasky indignantly denies that Communists believe 
ishali end justifies the use of any means. Nonetheless 
aualon very similar to this follows from his posi- 
rey the second assumption of his argument in 
aii of revolutionary terrorism is that “the liberating 
diy of the proletariat . . . deduces a tule for con» 
om the laws of the development of society, thus 
‚ily from the class struggle, this law of all laws.” 
ow if there is an inevitable class struggle from which 
te of conduct can. be deduced, then that rule of con- 


į ia not necessarily related to the ends of socialism— 
inoronse of power Over nature and decrease of powcr 
w man., For the socijal law of the class ztruggle is not 
sat or controlled by moral ends any more than the 
aw of the struggle for existence. On the con- 
f the class struggle, according to 
ds which are to be 
hose law is the 


Peal al | 
ihe outcome O 
etermines the en 


but History—w 


iy 


-orky, necessarily d 
‘jived. Man proposes 
iasa alruggle—disposes. 
iut from the standpo 
ave of the class struggle, 
Hiiuple, determines not who is wrong 
a who has right but who has power. 
wne class struggle the law which justifies a rule of con- 
wut is to make the class struggle itself the matrix of 
moral norms. Might not only wins the fight. Might makes 
uht, The ends of socialism now are completely irrele- 
int. Trotsky himself admits that “ ‘lying and worse’ are 
in inseparable part of the class struggle even in its most 
slomentary form.” In other words, there is hardly more 
point in condemning the forms in which the law of the 
sjans struggle expresses itself than in condemning the 


farms in which other laws, natural or social, express 
ihemselves. “Stalinist frame-ups,” writes the man who 

f one of them and who had condoned 
Mensheviks,” are not a fruit of Bolshe- 


int of moral judgment, the out- 
like the outcome of any other 
but who is strong, 
To recognize in 


was the victim o 
them against the 
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ist 
: ss”? The Communis 

vik ‘amoralism’; no, like all important eveni ihe vanguard of the cla 
they are a product of the concrete social str 


: 999) 
s of the proletariat”? 
Human responsibility is thus once more di the backward layers o. p 


ist 

. of the Communis 

questionable historical necessity, +» disagree with the program 
There is a certain honesty about Trotsky whi ainst which the Communist Party is 
guishes him from other Bolshevik figures in thai mngers agains sing the power of the state— 
Consistent conclusion from his fateful premises « juatified a oa “lying and worse”—en- 
he is not always aware of the implications of į MAMO-UpS, Pi ihe Commanict Party may be 
clusions. If victory in the class struggle is th Ihe danger that th terests it professedly serves. 
end-all of a Communist’s conduct, the only mw p bY those fe aketncen, the processes of 
is failure. This well represents the ethics of the M eae pean of the Communist Party. “For 

Trials. Since the class struggle can be won onl y to the program 


: cy for 
sate lways been: democra 
ciplined party it is patent “that to a Bolshevik ı t the question a He Gack of the peo 
is everything,” providing it is the true party wh # which ein framework of democracy. 
be determined only by its success in Struggle. Ju | the same time 


: in, Trotsky lapses 
Heaven decrees can be interpreted Only by ih fwiigh more consistent pg es as a final sum- 
Church, so what the class struggle decrees , mere extreme eeu the maxim: “The welfare 
Properly interpreted only by the true Party Í Communist aa supreme law!” In actuality 
Thomas is criticized because “his moral criteria exla tëvolution—that is t = oretfase dF ie Obi 
Side the party,” whereas to a Revolutionary M Henin and Trotsky eer But to most socialists of 
“there can be no contradiction between personal ı t Party the supreme ae the welfare of the revolu- 
and the interests of the Party, since the Party on Hw generations, it priid law but the freedom and 
in his consciousness the very highest tasks and ai hloh was the ian, “Thee freedom and welfare 
mankind.” » of human beings. ranteed by the march of pro- 

Unfortunately his consciousness does not mh, wot automatically ks won by means which were 
Whether it, is so or not must be Objectively establish # forces but had to ith the ends. This meant the 
terms of the consequences of the Party’s activiti lly commensurate wi lligent about alternatives of 
ideals of socialism, not in terms of the alleged nou, | obligation to be Lee ua costs. But the Com- 
of the class struggle. Trotsky, like Lenin, after ruli n and sensitive to t ine of history according to 
as irrelevant subjective motives and intentions wl lalu were wedded to = would be inevitably real- 
actions of others are concerned, introduces hi h the ideals of socia ae ’s basic law, the class 
Sciousness” of his own motives and intentions as evi i hy the outcome of i sid their activity, par- 
that the Party is serving mankind.” “Mankind ule. This belief a pi will into history. It made 
“humanity” in the light of the class Struggle are mei ilarly since they rea t to the means they used. The 
abstractions. Classes are the social reality, m callous and indifferen they started out to build an 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that 'Iroi ili was that, meg mid d with a society which 
is prepared to permit the working class a free choii nomy of freedom, they e Orwell’s Animal Farm and 
determining how faithfully the Communist Party cu tswame the model of Georg 


bodies the highest tasks and aims of mankind. « i "d 
the dictatorship of the proletariat means anything al 


with resources of the state in order to repel dangers, in 








ROSA LUXEMBURG 


l. Life and Work, Rosa Luxemburg ( | 
Was one of the most remarkable personaliti 
Marxist movement. She combined fiery res 
zeal with keen intelligence and a sensitive) 
whole spectrum of values in human experienci 
garded herself as an orthodox Marxist in di 
herself from revisionist currents of thought. Shi 
more principled opponent of Bernstein than was } 
sky. But hers was a critical and independent o) 
which respected principles but did not consider į 
or organizations as sacrosanct, not even the [ou 
fathers of Marxism. A controversial but much | 
figure in the German Social-Democratic Party, »l 
at times active also in the Polish and Russian 
movements. During the First World War she wa 
in Germany because of her opposition. Her let, ! 
prison, mainly of a non-political character, are 
the small literary treasures of the century. 

Rosa Luxemburg’s pre-war writings consist ol | 
and articles in which she took an extremely mi 
Position against reformism of all varieties. She yipo 
criticized socialist Participation in coalition govern 
composed powerful polemics against war preparation 
any kind, and, without denying the necessity of 
mentary activity, passionately espoused mass 
especially the general strike, as the most effective wa 
which the proletariat could attain power. Uncompiro 
ingly internationalist in her outlook, she consisten] 
fused to substitute the ideal of national liberation 


socialist liberation or even combine the two. The social 


revolution would automatically solve the cultural pi 
lems of national minorities in a liberal spirit. In coni 
distinction to the position Marx and Engels expresse 
the Polish question, she regarded the political slogan 
self-determination of peoples as a backward step 


Social problem came first. National problems would «is 
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\lntted Socialist States of Europe and then 


ve Ume she defended and applied in a fresh 
teretet critique of capitalism and used its a 
piemives for her rejection of reformism an 
| fur a revolutionary strategy. Her ee 
/ Cupital, published on the eve of the irs 
i #fyues that capitalism is driven by its own 
velopment to expand from country to coun- 
»e region of the world to another. This ex- 
julion an ever-widening market. Since the inter- 
i lẹ not sufficient to guarantee the continuous 
ni and accumulation of capital, so necessary : 
lw tion profitable, capitalism must engulf er 
ihe non-capitalist regions of the world. It a 
# to recruit the additional labor power for : s 
I boom and Marx is criticized for failure to 
if this fact in his analyses. The necessary nas 
wie universal breaks down because capitalism 
| lubilize itself. By its very nature it needs ore 
fresher worlds in order to function. Since t et 
ihe collapse of capitalism is declared ga y 
Ihe precise moment at which this = 
ia translated into historical necessity depen 
consciousness of the embattled workers. 


“ war broke out, Rosa Luxemburg denounced the 


mtriotism” of Social-Democracy and called for 
Seary manifestations in all countries — a 
wolal system which bred wars. At first she a <a 
“tun October Revolution. Later while in prison z 
+ penetrating, but not unsympathetic, eee 
wy and practice of Bolshevism. Althoug no = 
“consistencies, her analysis turned into a gr 


k wnt, and her fears as to how the October pis 
wild. develop proved uncannily prophetic of eveni 


t she was liberated by the German Revolution of 


i, ahe organized, together with Karl Le oe 
‘us Bund. She urged a return to the “spirit = 
winist Manifesto and a rejection of Social-Dem 


sage : ae 
orthodoxy as a revisionism no less eE bean 
lier revisionism it had criticized. Rosa 


i wer called for suc- 
i own strategy of conquering po : 
ive atv actions at factory after factory until suffi 
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cient strength had been accumulated b 
make resistance impossible. The Spartic: 
ever, seems to have been more influenced | 
example than by Rosa Luxemburg’s teachin 
advice its handful of members rose will) ait 
caretaker’s regime which had come to pow 
Kaiser’s abdication. Rosa Luxemburg, as 
Liebknecht who shared her views, abided b 
of the group. Both met a brutal death at th 
soldiers while being taken to prison. Since hei 
Luxemburg’s criticism of Bolshevism has |)! 

ingly strong impact on the socialist movemeni 
West, but her other writings have had a neyliyi! 
ence. 

2. Critique of the Russian Revolution. 

prior to the war Rosa Luxemburg had been i 
Lenin’s theory of organization, in 1917 she wa 
thetic to the program of the Bolsheviks which į 
socialist revolution on the order of the day 
opposed not to their aim of winning political po 

to the way they took power, the way they held 
and the way they justified themselves in doing l» 
goes to some lengths to praise their courage and 
plead extenuating circumstances for their mista) 
she insisted nonetheless that the mistakes were 1h 
that the result was tragic and disastrous. She lni 
moral responsibility for these mistakes ultimatcl) 
door of socialists who had lacked sufficient intelli 
and moral and physical courage to stop the wi 
achieve a socialist revolution in the democratic cow 
of the West. She believed, without proving it, {i 
logic of the October Revolution had posed a cl.) 
ternative between a revolutionary dictatorship iu 
counter-revolutionary restoration. Without enquirii 
the extent to which one form of extremism fced 
opposite, she held that the choice was “either Kal 
[a Czarist general] or Lenin.” 

This kind of antithesis is always easy to manufactun 


the West was to hear it often in terms of the |) 


dichotomy—‘“Either Communism or Fascism”—beli 


only by Communists and Fascists, and when true ma 


true usually by virtue of that belief. In Rosa Luxembuı 
case, however, the conclusion came not so much from 


analysis of the concrete scene but from a philosophy 
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at its altar. She opposed all “fetishes,” in 
fetish of socialism, and worshipped at no 
therefore not at the altar of any party. If tlw 
expression of the will of the masses seem 
socialists, the response should be not repress 
cation and a renewed appeal to their political 

She examines in this connection the reasons | 
Trotsky gave for dissolving the Constituent 
and declares them insufficient. Those elected | 
stituent Assembly, said the Bolsheviks, no |i 
sented the true state of mind of those who |), 
them a few months before. How did the Bols|\ 
this? If they thought this to be true why did tly 
for new elections? If the Bolsheviks really ha 
the masses, as they claim, they could rely on the | 
the masses making itself felt in their representat 
Bolsheviks complained that the mechanisms ol m 
trol were “cumbersome.” Perhaps, but they nevi 
plained when the vote favored them. 

The corrective to cumbersome procedures, urpe i 
Luxemburg, is reliance on “the living movemeni 
masses, their unending pressure.” Of course, tlw 
of democracy may be inadequate to its spirit. ‘Ih 
up to the spirit to do the work of reformation, n 
hangman. What she is plainly saying to the Bolsl\ 
that the defects of democracy can be cured only |) ı 
and better democracy. 


To be sure every democratic institution has its lu 
and shortcomings, things which it doubtless shar 

all other human institutions. But the remedy w! 
Lenin and Trotsky have found, the elimination 

democracy as such, is worse than the disease il 
supposed to cure; for it stops up the very living sow 
from which alone can come the correction of all ı 
innate shortcomings of social institutions. That sow 
is the active, untrammeled, energetic political lil: 

the broadest masses of the people. 


Lenin and Trotsky, of course, also appealed lo i 


“democratic feelings’ of the masses. But unle 
mechanisms which register these feelings are specified 
carefully guarded from abuses, this is just a phrası 


point is driven home in Rosa Luxemburg’s criticism 
the Bolshevik limitation on suffrage. Since suffi.) 


i uxemburg’s profound beli! 
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hiy based on “the obligation to labor,” the lager 
sharhilge it by simply depriving their opponents T 
i w work. By disfranchising m e. s 
am i i law and O - 
oy placing some outside the | l 
i is framework of society, the Se 
ssvarily make any claim they please a ei 
‘ie feelings of the rest. But even Gi c EE 
+ asemburg goes on to say, cannot be ta x ie 
; thelr own terms. For freedom of press an wo 
is denied to those who oppose the cs hie eA = 
shout such freedoms “the oe the broa 
sople is entirely unthinkable. . 
+ Rolsheviks felt a compulsion to broadcast Sate 
democracy because of their popom ene 
i i ctices 
winubtedly to interpret their pra D “ane 
i i i they denied the fac 
wat possible light. Sometimes they 1 
3 ioe i When they could not plausibly do this, oe 
bot repression as a defensive measure wn. 
vil aggression in the making. When = m F 
i i i terror as 
defended their organized , ai 
i fancied, on the O 
we against excesses, real or 
W ka the policy of repression became o 
i ita pitch tightened with each successive year, 


i the techniques of seman- 
anaa canals fulfillment under 


ruption brought to sys Orwell. These 
sy and later satirized so savagely by f words in 


niques identified the normal BoR ae 
to exploit the emotive pEr Ee pee 
i, Wagi method of wagi ; 
| Waging war became a c ae he 
me the reign of ire : 
ielgn of terror beca: iaaa 
based on a lie, 
line, even when clearly i on 
S Taif Rosa Luxemburg’s criticism goor a bead 
rt of the deception in her caustic ene = 
i ecia 
m can never be bestowed as “a sp ; 
Í K Freedom for members of one party only is no 


dom at all. “Freedom is always and exclusively for 


one who thinks differently.” , , 
E T e Two Sources of Democratie Faith. a 
Sits ef in the masses was derive 


t was 
an two sources Of very unequal value. The firs 


nviction that the laws of historical development 
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seek new forms of expression. Their intellipen 
be schooled in the vicissitudes of the inevital 
struggle. Ultimately they would be compelled to | 
a humanistic world view in consonance with (h 
and economic foundations of the new order no 
prepared by the old. The second source of her | 
belief in the masses stemmed from her faith in th 
ity of the democratic process itself. She was ceil 
the actual first-hand experiences of democratic pwu 
tion and discussion of ordinary men and women i 
daily living and working would broaden their imapin 
make them more reflective, and develop new, | 
and significant needs. 

From the first source there followed her belie! | 
automatic breakdown of capitalism, her expec! 
the spontaneity of mass-revolt and its surginy d 
ment to ever higher levels of revolutionary consciou 
From the second there followed her insistence thal I 
had to be a continuity between democratic me. 
ends, her moral indignation with the engineers ani 1\) 
ulators of mass consent, her awareness that to uni 
ize the pattern of the Bolshevik conquest of po. 
Lenin and Trotsky did, was to betray socialism. l'io 
first there breathed a revolutionary romanticism 
mysticism inconsistent with the intelligent and rectil\ 
idealism of the second. Happily, in her observation 
the Russian Revolution, Rosa Luxemburg wrote i 
inspired with an insight that went deeper than 
economic analysis, the relevance of which was bcinp 
moded as a consequence of the growing political 
industrial strength of the workers themselves. She w 
as one who both knew and cared about human Iw 
and who realized it is the quality of the individual «., 
ences which social institutions make possible that is | 
final determinant of their value. 

The magnitude of Rosa Luxemburg’s critical aclii 
ment is particularly impressive when one takes into acc 
the time and conditions in which she penned her icll 


tions on the Russian Revolution, and her scrupulous u 


sire to say everything favorable she possibly could il» 
the Bolsheviks, whom she exalted because of their opp» 
tion to the First World War. All the more devast.ili 
does it read, therefore, as a judgment on Bolshevism 
its purest form. 


Walshevik theory and practice were 


‘iam and Western appease 








end it must be admitted that Rosa ee 
ie workers outstripped the evidence. She a : 
them too easily of their responsibility for the sup 
+ ihe war and other events she considers as 
She saw the workers with the guilt-laden pea 
nurtured in an easier environment. The fact ts a 
. of Western workers, even if only a mo ave 
ten to heart her criticism of the Russian Revo T 
kavo followed Lenin and Stalin despite the ear - 
f her worst predictions ill comports with her his- 


i| image of the proletariat. Nonetheless her solemn 


‘jana to them about socialism and democracy are 
posed. 


jit today as when they were first com: 


is not something which begins 
d land after the foundations of 
alalist economy are created; it does not come . 
we sort of Christmas present for the worthy a 
sho, in the interim, have loyally supported a han a 
t socialist dictators. Socialist democracy begins sım ; 
taneously with the beginnings of the destruction o 
laai rule and of the construction of socialism. 


wialist democracy 
aly in the promise 


[AUN 


Upon Lenin’s death early in 1924, Stalin inherited = 
awer after a brief and intense struggle for the aposto ad 
weession. Stalin’s rule lasted almost ee Laer ` > ei 
purse i ian life was completely transiormeđd. 

ay aep further developed. 
’s nning aided by Fascist barba- 
jalin’s ruthlessness and cu ae bape E A a 


Jividends. The balance of world power changed in favor 


i 
i 
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vi alternative was feasible. After Lenin’s death, 
twleheartedly supported the second alternative. 
uling No. 20.) 
speaking, these two alternatives were neither 
» nor exhaustive. But politics is often a matter 
phasis, and, politically speaking, the emphasis given 
, the other spelled incompatible courses of conduct. 
it Trotsky stressed world revolution, he believed 
tte Soviet Union should move at the same time 
h socialism and drew up ambitious plans for indus- 
ion, He denied that socialism could finally be 
‘ished in one country alone. Stalin, on the other 
|, believing that the emphasis should fall on building 
iulist. economy, adopted and trebled Trotsky’s 
som of industrialization. He also carried through 
‘etivization of agriculture from above. Its impact 
I a much greater influence on social relations and daily 
i ihan the original conquest of power. 
Halin believed that if the Soviet Union were left to 
l} it could develop a prosperous socialist economy on 
basis of its own human and material resources. 
What do we mean when we say that the victory of 
»»talism in one country is possible?” he asks. “We mean 
at the proletariat having seized power in Soviet Russia 
ih usc that power for the establishment of a fully social- 
eel society there.” This is what Trotsky resolutely 
enled, But Stalin also made it clear that he did not 
telleve the Soviet Union would be left to itself. Long 
before socialism would be built, Stalin contended, the 
#apitalist powers of the world would be compelled by 
ihe nature of their economies to expand or die and that 
they would choose to expand by making war against the 
wyiet Union. Lenin had always believed that sooner or 
luter war between the two systems was inevitable inde- 
pendently of how far socialism was carried in the Soviet 
Union. Stalin invoked his authority to prove that, al- 
though socialism could be built in the Soviet Union with- 
wut revolutions elsewhere, the capitalist countries would 
invade and attempt to destroy the Soviet Union. He 
could talk in the manner of Trotsky, too, without adopt- 
ing Trotsky’s political strategy. 
“What do we mean when we say that the final victory 
of socialism is impossible in one country alone, and with- 
out the victory of the revolution in other lands? We mean 
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« were strengthened by rigorous laws restricting 
i in change jobs, and legal penalties for unexcused 
» wid lateness. Trade unions became organs of 
ie, propaganda agencies exhorting the workers to 
(heir productivity, instead of protecting the 
iwuinst their employer—the state. Strikes became 

tal ollense. 
consequence was an abandonment of the general 
ple of equality of wage payments proudly intro- 
| at the beginning of the Revolution. The precedent 
julity of wage payment had been set by the Paris 
mune which Marx and Engels had greeted as an 

"pi to introduce a proletarian dictatorship. 

Iu bò sure, Marx had already observed that even 

wage equality existed this could not constitute 
iluto equality because of the variation in human needs. 

I socialism was to approximate social equality by re- 

ing the differences in income and privileges among 

h To encourage greater production, Stalin reintro- 

weil the capitalist principle of distribution in its crudest 

ii —men and women were to be paid strictly in accord- 

» with what they produced. He harshly criticized 
twee who advocated the principle of equality even as a 
yulutive ideal. They were denounced as deviationists, 
hjective enemies of the Soviet state. “We must abolish 

ye equalization,” he declared in 1931. “We cannot 
tolerate a situation where a rolling mill hand in a steel 
mill earns no more than a sweeper. We cannot tolerate a 
luation where a locomotive driver earns only as much 
į n clerk.” Managers, executives, state officials, and 
foremen were to be rewarded correspondingly more. 
Helore long, differences in earned income in the Soviet 
Union exceeded differences in earned income in capitalist 
countries. Differences in social position were accentuated 
ly special privileges extended by the state to a small class 
while the great masses admittedly suffered from chronic 
want of food, clothing, and shelter. 

lormally, on paper, economic classes had been abol- 
ished since everybody owned everything. Actually, since 
distribution took place according to capitalist principles 
and since there was no democratic control of how social 
resources were to be spent, classes reappeared. Commis- 
sar and bureaucrat had much more power than did any 
capitalist or petty state official of old. In sober fact the 
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t» {th Congress of the Communist Party of the 

) Union, (See Reading No. 21.) His answer is that 
!nyels, and Lenin had discussed the question of 

iste “only from the angle of the internal development 
ihe country.” They had failed to consider it in the 
of the situation created when socialism is victorious 
in one country. In the new situation the state is 
sired to become stronger not weaker, because of the 
ws arising from “capitalist encirclement.” Even if 

Hmunism were introduced in one country the state 

et and will exist. Only when “capitalist encirclement” 

i#placed by “socialist encirclement” will the state begin 
vither away. 
Ihe term “encirclement” is another elastic term in the 
Hishevik vocabulary whose meaning shifts with time and 
suipone, At first Stalin defined it geographically. But 
ter World War II, when the Soviet Union had become 
ihs strongest power on the Eurasian continents—her 
“/otiest enemies crushed, her armies astride Germany 
wl Austria, her borders extended farther than at any 
ime in the Russian past, and beyond those borders her 
power recognized as supreme in a cordon of buffer 
tellite states—Stalin still maintained that capitalist “en- 
element” was a fact. But it was no longer a geographi- 
| but a political fact. It really meant that only in a 
soimmunist world dominated by the Soviet Union would 
iw encirclement disappear and the state begin to wither. 
Aside from the semantic stratagem with the term 
encirclement,” there are several difficulties in the Stalin- 
it revision of Marxist theory. The first difficulty is that 
‘ialin’s defense did not explain the strengthening, instead 
wf the withering away, of the state in the internal life of 
ihe Soviet Union and in every area of that life from the 
factory to the family, from the collective farm to the art 
studio, Defense against encirclement and encroachments 
from without at most justified a large army, which is not 
incompatible with an internal democratic regime. But it 
left unexplained terroristic measures of internal repres- 
sion whose pervasiveness and intensity could be gauged 
by continuous purges and a concentration-camp popula- 
tion estimated by Dallin and Nicolaevsky as amounting 
in some years to fifteen millions of people. 

Another difficulty is created by Stalin’s claim that the 
Soviet Union is already a socialist society and his admis- 
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4. F i : 
rorism. pier iri Materialism to Dialectical Te, 
never regard d ave seen, Marxism in Western Euro), 

garded the basic world outlook of Marx sd 
anı 


» an integral part of its social and political doc- 

Miekhanov, and especially Lenin, revived Engels’ 

4 (he nature of nature in order to combat devel- 

Ha in modern philosophy which presumably af- 

i ihe prospects of achieving a socialist society. 

i Minalin the doctrines of dialectical materialism be- 

ihe official state philosophy and provided the justi- 

» premises for the total politicalization of all culture 
ilng the sciences. 

‘velectical materialism teaches that the world is a 
‘ping system of material forces which exist inde- 
tently of all consciousness, human or divine. These 

ale governed by certain basic laws which explain 
vinections of things, their opposition, and their evo- 
i Irom phase to phase, level to level. “Contradiction” 
4 objective feature of nature and history which con- 
ly sparks the process of development. At critical 
nia in the process qualitative new changes emerge. 
vplied to the realm of social life these principles give 
Nislorical materialism which “proves” that capitalism 
homed and communism inevitable. 
i the extent that the doctrine is intelligible, it is 
sally compatible with any empirical belief whatso- 

# Iut it is the political use to which this doctrine was 
i which concerns us. Lenin had already asserted that 

il dialectical materialists must, if consistent, be com- 
winists and all communists dialectical materialists. Under 
jalin it was alleged that none but dialectical materialists 
wll have an adequate understanding of the methods 

uul achievements of science, natural or social. To this 

»aa added the claim that none but members of the Com- 

»unist Party—indeed, none but those who had the 
witect political line in that Party, i.e., the line of the 

i øntral Committee—could have an adequate understand- 

‘iy of dialectical materialism. From these propositions 

ii followed that only the Central Committee of the Com- 

munist Party could have a correct understanding of the 

world of nature, society, and man. Although not claim- 
ing absolute infallibility, the Central Committee asserted 
jis superior intellectual authority to lay down what was 
ue or false, valid or invalid, in every discipline of 
knowledge—art, astronomy, biology, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, history, literature, music, physics, and, of course, 
philosophy. (See Readings Nos. 22-22d.) Under Stalin it 
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issued decrees controlling the work of scholaı 
subjects, sometimes prescribing the details ol | 
to be believed and disbelieved. This was enlw 
purges and the familiar instruments of cocrcion 
arts and sciences became matters for the police | 
doctrine of Partinost was erected into an unchalleı 
dogma. “Marxism-Leninism shatters into bits th 
mopolitan fictions concerning supra-class, non-nĘi 
‘universal’ science and definitely proves that scien 
all culture in modern society, is national in [orm 
class in content.” “Objectivism” was denounceil 
heresy dangerous to the security of the state. 

The scope and intensity of the controls of the í 
munist Party varied from time to time. Since ther 
tually was not the slightest logical connection between | 
principles of dialectical materialism as formulated 
the decisions made in their name, the causes lor u 
variations in control and changes of line must be soupl 
not in doctrine but in other things. Sometimes Stalis 
ear—as in music—was the decisive factor. In the mais 
however, political considerations were determininy | 
one of the writings which appeared under Stalin’s jai 
he seems to exempt the laws of linguistics, as well \\ «| 
formal logic, from the influence of Partinost in orde: | 
prepare the way for acceptance of a universal langun 
when communism becomes universal. But at no time ha 
genuine independence been extended to Soviet schol 
and scientists to follow the lead of evidence and the lopi 
of analysis. The iron chain of control slackens and tighi 
ens but has never been cast off. 

5. Nationalism. Under Lenin the pattern of Com 
munist strategy and tactics in the struggle for politica! 
power was Russianized. Under Stalin the entire conti 
of Soviet politics and culture was Russianized. Traditions! 
internationalism, wedded to ideals of excellence rathv: 
than to pride in priority, to human and universal valuc» 
rather than to nationalistic and parochial cults, was stig 
matized as the aspiration of rootless and cosmopolitan 
groups hostile to the Soviet state and therefore to social 
ism. Russian history was rewritten to glorify the persons 
and eras of Ivan the Terrible, and Peter the First. The 
generals of the Czarist armies who had been the main 
stay of European reaction in the nineteenth century were 
described in glowing terms as if they were the precursors 
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i f 
eneral staff of the Red Army. The history O 


i ess of extending 
‘sssi jictured as a process l 
papo ine t0 ople under reactionary native 


eanve culture to pe hegre 
i d for suggesting 
ship, Even Engels was rebuke 


oo acl 
i ktussia was a highly backward me [arrea 
ulturally in the nineteenth century. oe ae 

Wuenian “firsts” in inventions and sc 


ion of the 
| to the most comical lengths. The notion 


i issi onvert 
iavists that Russia had a special mission to c 


) i idi m a d 
Hanslorm the orld as re T ed 
ttt \ W W V1V in a new O ni 


eater fanaticism. 5 
rhe ae of the Soviet Union has always been 
JONS 


il \ultinationa W h national anta onisms 
g 
1 state in hic 


Il been resolved, and different p 1 in peace and 
atively together for a common Ti the Soviet 

E Stalin took credit for formu ating nor his 

-A licy. But neither his formulations 


aim. r y b e onci led with the 
| ar of minorit cultures can e rec 
all 


boo late d D viet policy . The ver y claim that Soviet cul- 
t i n: 1 in f rm and S alisi in y 
nationa o OC1; t content alread’ 


lon i only a 
al as that the national element 1m culture has only 


ree culture 
mmal and extrinsic place. The A = ra fre ters 
Levelops integrally with its content. o ee eli 
h y emltates must be socialist in conten 
ihal i 


sa S p p 
see norm nd direction on the cultural life of a peo le 


in art son folklor e reli O and literatur e—instead 
g > gh n, 
$ > 2 


{ leav g p! p 
avın them to the S ontaneous ex ression of its 


eer Ss the 

triers. In effect freedom = minoti o aoma : 
i “Uni little mor 
Union has meant soa 

ise Stalin in all languages except ae T 
r i , history of minority cultures mm the A ai 
s bs on a history of continuous oann ata 
5 k | traditions as “nationalistic devia ee an 
igal and national groups, i GaP = a) e 
i À i itants 0 and 
eer ue Sere ates have been liquidated 


i 1 in- 
nd the others curbed by Moscow. Jewish cultura 


atitutions, including a once flourishing press, theater, and 
. . 
AL holarly centers, pletely abolished. It 1S 


have been comp ae 
bvious that where the right to differ is absent, 
“0 A 
can be neither ethnic nor cultur 


al freedom. a 
Formally the Soviet Union is a federation of dilte 
hey . . 
gocialist republics with theoretical 


wivict 


right to secession. But 


ivil rights 
this right is as academic as all the other civil rig 
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enumerated in the Stalin Constitution. The leil 
all the constituent Soviet republics, whether ol l' 
government, are appointed or removed by the kı 
The word of the Kremlin on any subject is law iu 
Soviet republic down to the last comma. The onl 
cession the Kremlin has made to national sentimeni | 
permit its decrees to be translated into the national 
guages—usually to have them better understood 

6. The Theory of Social-Fascism. One ol 
important additions to the heritage of Lenin wa 
doctrine of social-fascism. It played an importiii | 
in splitting the working-class movement in the Wes! 
contributed heavily to the triumph of Fascism i U 
many and Spain. Once “socialism in one country” | 
been proclaimed as the primary goal of the Soviet Uni 
it was of the first importance to enlist the workers ol I 
West as its defenders against any possible interveni 
from without. Communist parties abroad, therefore, w+) 
ordered to concentrate their energies in achieving hey 
ony over the working class and to coordinate tlu 
political activities with the foreign policy needs ol 
Soviet Union. To do this successfully the influenci 
the Social-Democratic organizations had to be destroyel 
—all the more so because the latter sometimes pili | 
pated in Western coalition governments. Despite the L 
that the Social-Democratic parties were working «li 
parties and despite the fact that the rising Fascist mov 
ment was a deadly threat to all working-class parti 
Stalin declared that the Social-Democrats “were the mv! 
erate wing of fascism. These organizations [Fascist and 
Social-Democratic] do not negate but supplement civ |) 
other. They are not antipodes: they are twins.” 

At the very time that Hitler was looming on the hor) 
zon of Western Europe this theory became the ollicii| 
doctrine of all Communist parties. Stalin underestimate: 
the likelihood of Hitler’s coming to power and apparently 
took the calculated risk that if he did achieve power Iw 
would lead Germany to a war of revanche against Franco 
and her allies—a war which the Soviet Union would sil 
out. Under the aegis of the theory of social-fascism, s 
terrific campaign was unloosed against the Social-Demo 
cratic Party in Germany and elsewhere which madı 
impossible any genuine united front activity against tlic 
growing danger of Fascism. On several crucial occasions, 
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: i inst the 
| thọ referendum initiated by the ee i ote 
‘overnment of Prussia and in A h E 
i ike the Coromaniss a ot ees ona 
“AIL this contributed strongly to oe ie 
‘fier Hitler was in pone tee cipal ac set 
k Eo The heroic resistance a 
| em Socialists against the clerical goon ee 
hroucht no turn. The line was the s aa 
hrougal ™ New York a socialist protest m 1 
ee sia f the Dollfuss regime yi = 
Square Garden was violently broken ae a 
E its Not until it became clear that cg 
mrmunists. an attack on the Soviet Union cl me 
c -o pea abandon the theory of social-fascism, 
ye CC ’ 


th 
h the slogans for a Popular Front at the Seven 


S of the Communist International. At h 
RUTES the same 


i er- 
a form of insurance, Stalin made ae T 
os io the Hitler regime for a possible ropp e 
Ati i t he Munich Pact, from A the oe Stalin Hitler 
i t frui : 
ded, these overtures broug ie 
Pa 4 1939. This prefaced the Second World 


i ssia, 
wich until June 22, 1941, — ee een 
i alt technically a neutral, i 
E ager el and material support and bitterly 
trerma 


i z 
løn \unced the democratic estern p 
ene W owers as wal 


: nflict. 
mgering imperialists responsible for the ae ie Red 
E Aft sr the Second World War, Stalin in Central 
oe set up Communist satellite states sce He 
Or a in which all genuinely socialist partes 


louly destroyer ph of Stalinism. As we have seen, 


. The Trium! St a e 
ot Leena? ee oe Ta P meei 
fee at aga slave executive power is eer : 
oo. fant of individuals, in effect mapon pa 
paa but themselves and in whose hands = a 
said er dati monopoly of all means of pro P = 
ha. nd coercion. During the long years ee 
ona, Stal i brought the elements to explicit expres n 
oes ae ae the same time certain other ee 
ecard which might have led to a less undem 


5 i legal 
a during Lenin’s life, it was apparent that no leg 
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inat the repressions O 
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Leren T p part of any non-socialisi p 
a . By the time Lenin died, he hn 
EESE Apa OEA all other socialist parties. aut 
A T e Communist Party could propc!ly | 
aien aeae a true interests of the working ote 
1 other working-class parties must lead 
SAE A re nsequence they were all “objectively 
Banca ch ae Nonetheless, at certain times some ıl 
Tarty tied a a were permitted within the Commun 
i i ough its actual organization was in 
E ae it was controlled from above, {revi 
even in periods oe a a ee 
Sa m crisis. Once decisions were taken (al 
cosa 1 in s) > there were no reprisals against Il 
a aint e ee or their families. Not wor 
iat = = so they were on the losing side of nn 
nae aa -n Af as the separation between the Puii 
which ong cies egal fiction, the only avenue through 
aa kee erences of opinion in the Soviet 
ade ein was the Communist Party “= 
oe. ee Ss es ae 
but by fiat Tallow $ TEES 
show trials (in hi ee ee 
ieee ee defendants vied with each othe: \\ 
art eportation to concentration camp 
see Nagi z 1 of Lenin’s surviving lieutenants, savi 
capitalist ne [ag a e schemers e 
Oc A ; very beginning o ‘ 
ib pi aetna All this was m G n 
T oe pirg TE even under Czarism, of th 
Sel ea, oe : ery of Stalin. He was personally cred 
Sa ee err tem advances in all the arts and 
aici ee oliday occasions he was endowed wiih 
ee be el of omniscience and foresight. By tho 
ea ae on RS gnc natn had become trans 
Sa al re, a itarian state and the modcl 
. Stalin’s Achievements F 
der Stalin’s > - For good or for i 
ana i n leadership the Soviet Union reached e firs 
e world powers. From being one of the aa 


1 

Cf: 

í John ta “h gia ommission of Inquiry, headed b 
: , the erican phil 5 y 
Trials: Not Guilty (New ee ea on the Moscow 





ward countries in the world, the Soviet Union be- 
sae one of the most highly industrialized. Although 
eoultural productivity per capita is not much higher 
sean it was in pre-Revolutionary days, it is more reliable. 
Paar harvests no longer give rise to famine. Great strides 
seve been made in wiping out illiteracy. Educational 
sa ilities have been enormously developed and, where 


aieations of political reliability and social origins do 


Ta enter, careers are open to talents. Women are treated 
equals of men even in respect to the most backbreaking 
actories. Except for 


aul onerous work in mines and f 
ciiivens who run afoul of the secret police because of 
thelr criticism of the regime, their failure to perform the 


iaaka set for them, their social origins Or their family 
associations with those proscribed under these categories, 


all have an opportunity to work. They are free to criticize 
themselves and each other for not doing enough work. 
iut they are not free to criticize the government. 

Under Stalin not only did the Soviet Union grow eco- 
nomically but geographically. Impressive explorations 
have been undertaken in the Arctic and new lands have 
heen settled with captive peoples as well as native ele- 
ments uprooted from their local regions. In area and 


population the Soviet Union has increased beyond any 


point attained in the past. Tt has the largest military force 
on earth. It no longer need fear armed intervention from 
without. The entire no i 


n-Communist world now lives 10 
{ear of it. 


For these achievements 
n price in blood and tears and loss of freedom immeas- 
urably greater than that paid by any other nation for its 


modernization. 
Stalin’s accomplishments as a thinker have been much 


more modest even if no questions are raised about the 


authenticity of the writings which have appeared under 
his name. Although the narrowest political motivations 


explain his revision of traditional Marxism, he has, to 
some extent, corrected the Utopianism of Marx’s ideas 
concerning the state, the existence of a classless society, 
and the principles of socialist distribution. In each case, 
however, his revisions gO beyond the moderate realism 
required to bring the democratic socialist ideas of Marx 
into consonance with the facts of experience. 


At the time Stalin died it would hardly be an exaggera- 


the Soviet peoples have paid 
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tion to s ; 
ay that Marx’s classless society was | 


ear y ac leved under capitalism than In th , 
n | e 


= 


Words is not ; i 

aoe a ethene ied matter, for some Word: 

Ee oie mbral emotive associations. Ag oi 

ete p werful role in human life. Pex r hen 

i cialism” or “Freedom” who wo Id not m 
uld not hav 


1s particulz i 

iine i man Tespect to the Soviet Union ; 

eee Ge ara ce Despite their totalitarian hae 

eat ee ng emselves “Marxist” they still a 

ae oF many for whom the term “Mi ME 

ee k ocratic movement everywhe m 
ehalf the exploited and Oppressed iida 


8 = = 
Toup The differences among those called Christi n 
approximate the differences among those call d Ma É 

e arx 
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na. Similarly, the differences in aspiration, feeling, 
nocratic commitment which separate Marx, Eng- 
#aulaky, Plekhanov, Bernstein, Jaurès, and Luxem- 
hom Lenin and Stalin seem incomparably greater 
Ihe iillerence between the regimes of the latter and 
i| Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco. 
kinship between Marxism and present-day Com- 
m is not to be found on the plane of social philos- 
but rather on the plane of historical doctrine. And 
us we have seen, a most paradoxical and ironical 
Honahip exists. For despite their invocations of Marx- 
‘ie Communists have decisively refuted by their 
tions the orthodox Marxist theory of social de- 
+ ment and the more comprehensive theory of histori- 
i materialism of which it is a part. 
if the analysis is valid, then, independently of the 
-»stion of whether the so-called scientific socialism of 
‘tes and Engels is sound, this socialism does not guide, 
I never has guided, Communist action. The Com- 
unlats are neither historical nor economic determinists. 
Maraism in the Soviet Union functions strictly in the way 
‘tars defined an ideology, i.e., as a “false consciousness” 
hich masks from the protagonists themselves the causes, 
sound, and motives of action. 
the actual guiding doctrine of the Communist regime, 
i ilintinct from its official ideology of Marxism, is a kind 
{ latter-day Utopianism, a social engineering whose 
nals recognize no limits except physical and biological 
impossibility and whose means are improvised in an op- 
portunistic spirit. The goals are fixed—a world society, 
hierarchically organized, planned throughout, with power 
ventered in the Kremlin—pursued with unrelenting fanat- 
jciam and never tested by the consequences of the means 
employed to achieve them. Prediction of Communist 
political behavior is much more likely to be accurate if 
i is based on the Communist theory, strategy, and tactics 
of world domination. Those who believe that the Com- 
munist slogan of “peaceful coexistence” is anything more 
than a device to lull the democratic world into a false 
security while the Soviet Union and its satellites gather 
strength for the final kill will probably live long enough 
lo recognize their error. 
The very nature of the social system of the Soviet Un- 
ion defies analysis in terms of the concepts of classical 
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z Da ar Sukia To a Considerable dey, 
the United h e social systems of Great Bri i 
Suasa aa en Nonetheless, to the extent ihai 
litical co ure can be distinguished from {hy 
Doaa er which it functions then, ; 
n s of production are not owned by pri = y“ 


between e 
Gh isc orien, bapena and politics no longer exist 
key” ae ee a 7 To the extent that they do p 
aon of ers $ or is no longer the economic org i 
Although er - ut its political character, si 
aries these oa of the Soviet Union refutes (| 
Busts Sven os historical Materialism—since . th 
action—it may he ee were achieved through politi i 
the Bimani G rgued in a not Tecondite sense thai 
pm vindicated Wy testing oe Hane ee " 
n declaring it Impossible to tld a aoe cae 
rf Onormy 


certain bz 
ee political aan needs and moral values which would 
T ae $ NIN a civilized society, whi 
oa oo beings would be prepared to oo 
Yeings and what they would tolerate at th 
1e 


economy in a back 
ETA a ward count 

prohibitiy ; ntry except a aiia 

Ditive cost—morally prohibitive io Pata, ten 
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lut they therefore have shown, as in different 
haye all forms of twentieth-century totalitarianism, 
‘ical ideals and institutions have an independent 
uul sometimes a primary role, in the influences 
» determine social life. The history of Marxism has 
“| home to reflective men everywhere the cen- 
{ moral choice and responsibility in historical 
ue nerally, 
His loes not mean that everything in Marxism must 
#andoned, any more than, because Darwin’s views 
I ihe mechanisms of evolution have been super- 
mi, his basic insights must be abandoned. It does 
» that there is no longer any justification for em- 
iny Marxism as a special school of thought or 
ine, Whatever Marx’s valid contributions, they can 
eudily incorporated in contemporary scientific study 
I man and society. 
ialism as a philosophy is more inclusive than the 
ilən of Marx and Marxism. These were a set of doc- 
ves ubout the conditions under which and the means by 
ih socialism was to be introduced. Having abandoned 
sy of these doctrines in the light of their consequences, 
Ialiim today as a current of thought claims to represent 
fusion of the ideals of modern democracy and modern 
wlønlific intelligence. 
All socialist movements today which clearly differen- 
‘ele their orientation from that of Communist and 
‘ther forms of totalitarianism consider themselves basi- 
ally ethical in character. (See Reading No. 24.) They 
helieve that, although “the individual” and “the social” 
rannot be separated, human personality takes preced- 
#wo over the accumulation of material goods and 
values; that all social institutions including the eco- 
nomic ones should be judged by their effects on the 
workaday lives of persons; that all proposals for social 
ehange should be justified by their fruits in contributing 
to the individual growth and to the enrichment of the 
quality of personal experience here and now. They 
believe that opportunities should be open to talents 
irrespective of differences in race, color, sex, or religion; 
that no one has a moral right to social goods and 
services, once he has developed beyond the age of de- 
pendence, who makes no contribution to society or, 
more simply, that no ablebodied person should live off 
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th 
oo other people; that labor itsel! slv 
conditions ee en =“ eee a 
making it, where possible a -om 
sion a >? eans of crealivi 
best R ee nof; a pectic 20 a leleure in whit 
They sores ee aceon ee 
pation and ultimate depiocrad et af on 
stitutions on all levels in —s ane a 

si ; sur s 
fy oe inate and cultural freedom. ‘They Wy 
cern for all ee te pode Sea 
enc p their individual «il! 
ro a S expressed in institutional mh- 
Sacre ee treatment. They interpret equnlil 
eT one = ie identical prescriptions ol p 
treatment eea eo T than equality of meili 
drugs for all Th to, them dential prescniptiod 
ciated for sdi 16 principle which John Dewey em 
to everythin ucation they seem to have taken as i muld 
A oe es ee the best and wisest nae 
= afl ts chidren” at must the community ws 

bie : 
cialis pte — of these ideals that democratic 
employment pir so ig planned programs for fu 
other SE equate housing, social security, nl 
a À x public welfare. By and lange. pe 
pear Eos o regard any particular form ol ' pro 
Their most auth to dher adfovement o! Their purpom 
all they requir oritative spokesmen make the claim thai 
permit the Lh any form of property is that i 
the quality of oe of human energies without maki 
decisions. That Dae life dependent upon arbitran 
democracy is aff why belief in the indispensabilily ol 
all socialists a: as the primary commitment «| 
of world histor hat is why in the present junctur 
ihe vie sions go pee no longer regard the key issu 
political dedit. nomic production but the mode «| 

The li i 

ical oo nuclear energy and other technoloy 
cay oles ay solve the problem of poverty unde: 
of keeping sociery f ee ee 
us, is the es g a a a oe 
devotes itself. g task to which modern socialism 
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ald be both unjust and untrue to assert that the 


f aocialism sO conceived and so expressed are 
wern only of those who call themselves “Social- 
iherefore, socialism as a political patty OT move- 
in a democracy can distinguish itself from other 
patio parties only by the specific program it pro- 
w meet specific problems. This means that the 
acos among them is one of degr i 


, struggles will continue, but so long as they are 
al by the democratic process, democratic socialists 
ot literally become class 


sledge that they cann 
ihe only class “war” which they are prepared 
vlifiedly to wage is the defense of democracy 


ai the enemies of freedom. 
smnoeratic socialists deny that this viewpoint means 
ent. They say, 


bankruptcy” of the socialist movem 
iho contrary, that it represents the diffusion and 
the embarrassments 


mph of their jdeas. In their eyes, 
h fow from the successes Of their movement arè 
srlonced in two ways. First, a clear-cut, comprehen- 
program no longer separates them from their erst- 
wile opponents. They are still in the vanguard of 
aments of social reform, but it is hard for them to 
unguish where the socialist vanguard ends and the 
dn body of non-socialist public opinion begins. The 
and embarrassment arises from the fact that the old 
gans and formulations are reiterated in situations 
The immediate reforms that 


kich demand new ones. 
ee appended to the Communist Manifesto as an 


ponda for socialist action were largely outmoded in the 
tion of intelligent 


iletime of its authors. Each genera 
pa schedule of 


winlists has been compelled to set u 
ption based upon a common Con- 
f the old. At any definite moment, 


ntry where political 


aew measures for ado 
sennus of acceptance O 


a glance backward in every cou 
freedom has been preserved, even where capitalist forms 
al the headway made by 


have been retained, will reve 
tho ideas and ideals of democratic socialism. Democratic 
me justification, that 


socialists assert, per 
of reform even among the 


ihey have inspired measures 
groups who are still terrified of the name “socialism.” 


today whether it is a proposal for labor co-determina- 
tion in industry or for an annual guaranteed wage, they 


slaim it to be traceable to the socialist principle that 
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whatev 
bly seed ee property takes its use must be ı 
al y those whom its power allec 
diz P insist that, once we pei 
past, “We ae can be more truly said now th in 
Ri Piar ‘a socialists now.” Stripped ol 
oe oe e differences among democrat 
capitalism bai e to the question of either sociu! 
cently revived : more or less. The program of 
se wis ocialist International is thorouphl 
By a strange paei i | 
OE octrinal shift the orthodox Marxist 1l 
Ae de ating oo seems to have found ou 
pina at ol ighly articulate academic prou 
planned socialist ee = a a sient 
corey, reruut vesaeilt 2 > y kind of planned « 
pia eae 2 in the loss of democracy rate 
duction. at least n this view, the mode of acne i 
the political s ii a socialist society, uniquely det em 
matte sani of society. Political action i' 3 
ec o o affecting the operation of a froo 
is ruled o D action in a planned cco a 
eoii ie on whip to enforce the grim is N 
rowie Di respon ‘bl onetheless, the prediction thi |! 
Seah ie 3 e economic control and plann 
ous on logical en gene of political freedom is d l 
overlooks the tt ce ba hisiiionl oTa Logically 
paea ei la ra forms of political control whit i 
it dana in A given economic system. Historic ii 
tics Shane Apa Eaa cient weight to the fact that in « i 
introduced and mi ^ yed before a planned economy a 
Jeev marah consequence of its introduction C 
the meee aa e ma oe content ol 
ap eee k as been di e 
point ey o of democracy. oe i. 
Seinen ee socialist movement this vaddi 
foray wih the = ahars a charge identifies democı os 
cane, tae ase of registering consent B i 
they refer to a a speak of “democracy” today 
believe that it emb more than electoral procedures. ‘I! ni 
tices in social, sani etde 5 institutional prac 
tion to a functioning Bill of ee a 
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the term “democracy” has in consequence 
i in their writings a connotation broader, richer, 
complex than it has ever had in the past. It 
iwa not so much an electoral procedure but a way 
uries the conception of “democracy 


in former cent ó 
y of life” would have been unintelligible. It is still 


today. But its implications i concrete context 
yiiciently clear to suggest a direction if not a specific 


vy) of activity. Democratic socialists assert that there 
d from the 


tion of democracy as a W k 
» democratic socialists su i d one form of 


planism for another? Have they abandoned their 


soenth-century dogmas of inevitability, which at least 
i iho virtue Of concreteness, for vacuous abstractions 
4 democracy, for the glorification of unrealizable 


jo) It must be admitted that democratic institutions 
practice have fallen far short of the democratic ideal. 
setheless with all their imperfections they have prove 
he n more viable medium for social reconstruction 
can most Marxists in the past have assumed. The agita- 
pa question: “Can the worker ‘eat’ democracy?” has 
n emphatically answered by the worker’s OW 


n experi- 
ae. That experience has shown that, under a govern- 
wnt based on the 


principle of individual liberty, the 
asker has not only retained and extended his freedoms 
wat that he “eats” far better than in any society in whic’ 


dictatorship rules, especially where a dictators 
a his name. His experience has also shown that the work- 
ia have a stronger vested interest in democracy than has 


management. In a dictatorship, free trade-unionism is 1M- 
wible, whereas management can always come to terms 
f power. Even the wretched securities 
promised by the totalitarian states to the workers are de- 


pendent upon bureaucratic caprice and are forfeited bY 
any show of critical independence. In such states where 
workers are denied the freedoms they Possess in a demo- 
cratic society, security becomes slavery; vocation, forced 
iabor; privacy, concealment; the family, a hutch for breed- 
ing; the school, an 0} 


utpost of the state; social intelligence, 
n technique of rationalization; 


art and literacy, weapons 
tọ impose conformity; the person, a subject. This 1s true 
independently of the for 


jo! 
with the holders O 


ms of property relationship —and 
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independently of whethei they are called - 
capitalist or feudal or bureaucratic. 

For all these reasons socialists conclude thai 
mains perennially valid in the ambiguous h 
ism is the dedication to scientific spirit and (he d 
faith. This is denied by those who, acceptin 
as a social philosophy, insist that ail forn ol 
sooner or later must lead to the abridgme «I | 
To this, socialists reply that such a view is a 
and contributes to strengthening the forces ol twi 
ism opposed not only to American democracy bwi i 
society everywhere. 

The last word in this continuing debate has m 
spoken. Historical events of the new scientific nj: » 
to challenge the solutions which appeared ides) 
earlier practical and theoretical problems. lih 
must therefore interpret the legacy of Marn 
Marxists for himself. Whether he rejects it, accepi 
modifies it, his decision cannot be wise unless || 


in making a wise decision. 


























































































































formed. The sole aim of this study has been to abi 1- 
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— Reading No. 1 — 


MARX AND ENGELS: THE 
COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 


loih friend and foe regard the Communist Manifesto 
1/018) as one of the most effective and influential politi- 

il pamphlets ever written. Its context, style, and prophetic 
Pawilon represent Marx at his best as thinker, writer, and 
nn of action. 

7 f 7 

A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of Com- 
munism. All the Powers of old Europe have entered into 
« hely alliance to exorcise this spectre: Pope and Czar, 
Metternich and Guizot, French Radicals and German 
police-spies. 

Where is the party in opposition that has not been de- 
cried as Communistic by its opponents in power? Where 
the Opposition that has not hurled back the branding re- 
proach of Communism, against the more advanced oppo- 
sition parties, as well as against its reactionary adver- 
auries? 

‘Two things result from this fact. 

I. Communism is already acknowledged by all Euro- 
pean Powers to be itself a Power. 

IL. It is high time that Communists should openly, in 
the face of the whole world, publish their views, their 
aims, their tendencies, and meet this nursery tale of the 
Spectre of Communism with a Manifesto of the party 


SOLE. os: a x 
‘Translated by Samuel Moore ‘and revised by Frederich 


Engels. 
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I 


BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS 


The history of all hithert isti i 
o existin i is 
a ay & society is the histor 
S ary and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and 
z » guild-master and Journeyman, in a word Oppressoi 
e oppressed, stood in constant opposition to one an 
o ar er on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now 
“tha ght, a fight that each time ended, either in a revo 
utionary reconstitution of society at large, or in th, 
ra ruin of the contending classes. i 
ae the earlier epochs of history, we find almost every 
= a complicated arrangement of society into various 
Pa a manifold gradation of social rank. In ancient 
= a ie a ae ra age plebeians, slaves: in 
l es, feu ords, vassals, guild-mast, 
e ; s -mastery 
EA apprentices, serfs; in aimee ak of thes 
c m again, subordinate gradations. 
ak = ners yi as e that has sprouted from 
udal society has not done away wi 
s f y with class 
y Sie PEE pi It has but established new classes, new re 
oppressi ir 
ie boo "PP On, new forms of struggle in place ol 
O 
me epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses 
; ever, this distinctive feature: it has simplified the 
in _antagonisms. Society as a whole is more and morc 
itting up into two great hostile i 
l v camps, into two Fi 
classes directly fac : isi ne 
aa y Ing each other: Bourgeoisie and Pro- 
The bourgeoisie, histori 
ee a , historically, has played a most revolu- 
The bourgeoisie, wh i 
j erever it has got the up 
1 per hand, 
has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. 


ee ka m between man and man than 
“Interest, than callous “cash K 
drowned the most h i miei ene 
eavenly ecstasies of religi 
of chivalrous enthusias ilisti oa 
c y m, of philistine sentimentalis 
in the icy water of egotistical calculation. It has a 
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personal worth into exchange value, and in place of the 
numberless indefeasible chartered freedoms, has set up 
ihat single, unconscionable freedom—Free Trade. In one 
word, for exploitation, veiled by religious and political 
illusions, it has substituted naked, shameless, direct, bru- 
ial exploitation. 

l'he bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupa- 
llon hitherto honoured and looked up to with reverent 
awe, It has converted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, 
ihe poet, the man of science, into its paid wage-labourers. 

Ihe bourgeoisie has torn away from the family its 
sentimental veil, and has reduced the family relation to 
a mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie . . . has been the first to show what 
man’s activity can bring about. It has accomplished won- 
ders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, Roman aqueducts, 
and Gothic cathedrals; it has conducted expeditions that 
put in the shade all former Exoduses of nations and 
crusades. 

The bourgeosie cannot exist without constantly revolu- 
(ionising the instruments of production, and thereby the 
relations of productions, and with them the whole rela- 
tions of society. ... 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its 
products chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of 
the globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, 
establish connexions everywhere. .. . 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred 
years, has created more massive and more colossal pro- 
ductive forces than have all preceding generations to- 
gether. Subjection of Nature’s forces to man, machinery, 
application of chemistry to industry and agriculture, 
steam-navigation, railways, electric telegraphs, clearing of 
whole continents for cultivation, canalisation of rivers, 
whole populations conjured out of the ground—what 
earlier century had even a presentiment that such produc- 
tive forces slumbered in the lap of social labour? 

We see then: the means of production and of exchange, 
on whose foundation the bourgeoisie built itself up, were 
generated in feudal society. At a certain stage in the 
development of these means of production and of ex- 
change, the conditions under which feudal society pro- 
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duced and exchanged, the feudal organisation of apricul 
ture and manufacturing industry, in one word the f udal 
Telations of property became no longer compatible \ i 
is aad developed productive forces; they became 
Seamed They had to be burst asunder; they we), 
i Into their place stepped free competition, accom panied 
= a and political constitution adapted to it, and 
Ts economical and political sway of the bourgcola 
A similar movement is going on before our own c 
ae bourgeois society with its relations of pideci n 
exchange and of property, a society that has conjured 
up such gigantic means of production and of exchanve. | 
like the sorcerer, who is no longer able to control the 
powers of the nether world whom he has called up by hi 
spells. For many a decade past the history of industry and 
commerce is but the history of the revolt of modern = 
ductive forces against modern conditions of production 
against the property relations that are the conditions for 
the existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule It in 
enough to mention the commercial crises that by their 
periodical return put on its trial, each time more threat 
eningly, the existence of the entire bourgeois society In 
these crises a great part not only of the existing product: 
but also of the Previously created productive forces are 
periodically destroyed. In these crises there breaks outs 
epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would have coon 
an absurdity—the epidemic of Over-production. Society 
oe finds itself put back into a state of mister 
Seiak an it appears as if a famine, a universal war ol 
evastation, „had cut off the supply of every means of 
subsistence; industry and commerce seem to be destroyed 
and why? Because there is too much civilisation, too as sh 
means of subsistence, too much industry, too much aa 
merce. The productive forces at the disposal of parii 
no longer tend to further the development of the enadis 
sate of bourgeois property; on the contrary, they have 
€come too powerful for these conditions by which they 
are fettered, and so soon as they overcome these fitters 
they bring disorder into the whole of bourgeois societ : 
endanger the existence of bourgeois property. The condi. 
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teu of bourgeois society are too narrow to comprise the 
wealth created by them. And how does the bourgeoisie get 
ver these crises? On the one hand by enforced destruc- 
llan of a mass of productive forces; on the other, by the 
eeiquest of new markets, and by the more thorough 


e*ploitation of the old ones. That is to say, by paving the 
way for more extensive and more destructive crises, and 
ly diminishing the means whereby crises are prevented. 

lhe weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled feudal- 
jam to the ground are now turned against the bourgeoisie 


liseli. 

Rut not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons 
ihat bring death to itself; it has also called into existence 
ihe men who are to wield those weapons, the modern 
working class—the proletarians. ... 

Ihe proletariat goes through various stages of develop- 
ment. With its birth begins its struggle with the bour- 
yeoisie. At first the contest is carried on by individual 
lubourers, then by the work-people of a factory, then the 
uperatives of one trade, in one locality, against the indi- 
vidual bourgeois who exploits them. . 

But with the development of industry the proletariat 
not only increases in number; it becomes concentrated in 
yteater masses, its strength grows, and it feels that 
strength more. The various interests and conditions of 
life within the ranks of the proletariat are more and more 
equalised, in proportion as machinery obliterates all dis- 
tinctions of labour, and nearly everywhere reduces wages 
to the same low level. . . . The workers begin to form 
combinations (Trades’ Unions) against the bourgeois; 
they club together in order to keep up the rate of wages; 
they found permanent associations in order to make pro- 

vision beforehand for these occasional revolts. Here and 
there the contest breaks out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but only for 
a time. The real fruit of their battle lies, not in the im- 
mediate result, but in the ever-expanding union of the 
workers... . 

Finally, in times even the class-struggle nears the deci- 
sive hour, the process of dissolution going on within the 
ruling-class, in fact within the whole range of old society, 
assumes such a violent, glaring character, that a small 


i] 
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secti i 
= p e the ruling class cuts itself adrift, and j. 
ary class, the class that holds the futu, 


N : : 
A ia » fortify their already acquired status by su] 
=A on large to their conditions of sien ia 
1ans Cannot beco athe 
a i me masters of th oduct 
es of society, except by abolishing their oi re 


d 
their uge to secure and to fortify; their miss ) 
2 = 
destroy all previous securities for and Insura CCN I 


ment o Fonte 
Gal ne Proletariat, we traced the more or less veiled 
al a . = ie existing society, up to the point 
where the vio] reaks out into open Tevolution, and 

I Olent overthrow of the bourgeoisie lays tho 


Hith 

have ura beii d form of society has been based, as we 
Oppressed classes oe he antagonism of oppressing and 
conditions must ut in order to oppress a class cert: i 
leant, continue t e assured to it under which it can ain 
oF seating. = oe existence. The serf, in the peri d 
mune, just as a wo membership in the com 
feudal a petty bourgeois, under the yoke ol 
emden Ebon managed to develop into a bourgeoi: 
with the Yo ECE, on the contrary, instead Of risi 2 
Progress of industry, sinks deeper and deea 

per 
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the conditions of existence of his own class. He 
mes a pauper, and pauperism develops more rapidly 
| population and wealth. And here it becomes evident, 
| the bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling 
| in society, and to impose its conditions of existence 
| society as an overriding law. It is unfit to rule be- 
© it is incompetent to assure an existence to its slave 
‘iin his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink 
in such a state, that it has to feed him, instead of being 
| by him. Society can no longer live under this bour- 
visic, in other words, its existence is no longer compati- 


ie with society. 


Ihe essential condition for the existence, and for the 
vay of the bourgeois class, is the formation and aug- 
mentation of capital; the condition for capital is wage- 
labour. Wage-labour rests exclusively on competition be- 
‘ween the labourers. The advance of industry, whose 
“voluntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces the 
elation of the labourers, due to competition, by their 
evolutionary combination, due to association. The de- 


velopment of Modern Industry, therefore, cuts from 
under its feet the very foundation on which the bour- 


yeoisie produces and appropriates products. What the 
bourgeoisie, therefore, produces, above all, are its own 
ytave-diggers. Its fall and the victory of the proletariat are 


equally inevitable. . . 


— Reading No. 2 — 


KARL MARX: HISTORICAL 
MATERIALISM 2 


This is Marx’s own classie statement of how he reached 
historical materialism and his summary of the position. 
*From the preface to A Contribution to the Critique of 

Political Economy (1859). 
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Tt 
7, 7 


thefts of wae proceedings of the Rhenish Iani 
official polemi piap arcelling of landed pro 
ai A fe which Herr von Schaper, then 74 
ia, e Rhine Province, opened against the K/ 
Bni ee the conditions of the Moselle peis: 
wa. free trade and proiectie t d 


of y y £ 
es J ct, a phil S phicall eakl tin C | 
th ub e OSO wi u ech 


Instead ; 
of the ee Seized on the illusion of the mar 
attitude on the my, wia thought that by a w be 
Temission of th ns of the paper they could secu Ei 
draw from the x aA sentence passed upon it, to with 
Which I undertook fop S 120 the study. The first w| 
assailed me was : ee a solution of the doubts w| ol 
phy at be z nea Teview of the Hegelian philom i 
in 1844 m ha : the introduction to which appe red 
lished in Paris, My soh ranzösische Jahrubücher, oul 
legal relations as well as tots ot s on = n 
e grasped 


TS of an expulsion order of M. Guizot 
ene : : : 
ei. oe at Which I arrived and which s 
briefly form la # guiding thread for my studies, c. = 
ulated as follows: In the social Reson = 
a 10n of 
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men enter into definite relations of production 
vitespond to a definite stage of development of 
material productive forces. The sum total of these 
“© of production constitutes the economic structure 
ity, the real foundation, on which rises a legal and 
)! superstructure and to which correspond definite 
' of social consciousness. The mode of production of 
Hal life conditions (bedingt) the social, political, and 
lectual life process in general. It is not the conscious- 
nf men that determines (bestimmt) their being, but, 
ihe contrary, their social being that determines their 
wiousness. At a certain stage of their development, 
material productive forces of society come in conflict 
ih the existing relations of production, or—what is 
u legal expression for the same thing—with the 
perty relations within which they have been at work 


‘herlo. From forms of development of the productive 
huvos these relations turn into their fetters. Then begins 


| epoch of social revolution. With the change of the 
“nomic foundation the entire immense superstructure is 


mere or less rapidly transformed. In considering such 
vansformations a distinction should always be made be- 


‘ween the material transformation of the economic condi- 
Hons of production, which can be determined with the 
precision of natural science, and the legal, political, 
feligious, esthetic or philosophic—in short, ideological 
forms in which men become conscious of this conflict and 
fight it out. Just as our opinion of an individual is not 
sed on what he thinks of himself, so can we not judge 
öf such a period of transformation by its own conscious- 
fiess; On the contrary, this consciousness must be ex- 
plained rather from the contradictions of material life, 
from the existing conflict between the social productive 
forces and the relations of production. No social order 
ever perishes before all the productive forces for which 
there is room in it have developed; and new, higher rela- 
lions of production never appear before the material con- 
ditions of their existence have matured in the womb of 
the old society itself. Therefore mankind always sets itself 
only such tasks as it can solve; since, looking at the matter 
more closely, it will always be found that the task itself 
arises only when the material conditions for its solution 
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already exist east 1n t e proces t 
or are at l 
h ; 
broad outlines Asiatic, ancient fe d l ; | 
9 uda » Ale l 


arising fro 
I m the social conditions of life of u 


ing in the 
Sa na of bourgeois society create {| 
cee € solution of that antagoni Thi 
rings, therefore, the prehistory oí k i 
a £ IU 


— Reading No. 3 — 


KARL : 
: MARX: THE FETISHISM OJ 


HE COM 
a MODITY AND ITS 


This is o 
; ne o 
Fe los > the key Passages in Marx's sociol. 
Bilin economic categories in which h a i 
Bu pbs aa aiies, products of men’s } atr 
na ride him according to their ao a 
n law 
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il quirks. So far as it is a value in use, there is 
mysterious about it, whether I consider it from 
ni ol view that by its properties it is capable of 
i human wants, or from the point of view that 
papertics are the product of human labour. It is 
noon-day, that man, by his industry, changes the 
wf the materials furnished by nature, in such a 
i lo make them useful to him. The form of wood, 
lance, is altered, by making a table out of it. Yet, 
li ihat the table continues to be that common, every- 
ihing, wood. But, so soon as it steps forth as a com- 
Iy, It is changed into something transcendent. It not 
tands with its feet on the ground, but, in relation to 
Iher commodities, it stands on its head, and evolves 
il its wooden brain grotesque ideas, far more won- 
lul than “table-turning” ever was. 
mystical character of commodities does not origi- 
therefore, in their use-value. Just as little does it 
ed from the nature of the determining factors of 
lue, For, in the first place, however varied the useful 
uly of labour, or productive activities, may be, it is a 


Thi 


iysiological fact, that they are functions of the human 


‘gunism, and that each such function, whatever may be 
ls nature or form, is essentially the expenditure of human 
iialn, nerves, muscles, &c. Secondly, with regard to that 
hich forms the groundwork for the quantitative de- 
iI#imination of value, namely the duration of that expendi- 
iire, or the quantity of labour, it is quite clear that there 
là n palpable difference between its quantity and quality. 
li) all states of society, the labour-time that it costs to 
produce the means of subsistence must necessarily be an 
object of interest to mankind, though not of equal interest 
in different stages of development. And lastly, from the 
moment that men in any way work for one another, their 
labour assumes a social form. 

Whence, then, arises the enigmatical character of the 
product of labour, so soon as it assumes the form of 
commodities? Clearly from this form itself. The quality 
of all sorts of human labour is expressed objectively by 
their products all being equally values; the measure of the 
expenditure of labour-power by the duration of that ex- 
penditure takes the form of the quantity of value of the 
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products of labour; and finally, the mutual relat 
producers, within which the social character «| 
bour affirms itself, take the form of a social icl 
tween the products. 

A commodity is therefore a mysterious thin 

because in it the social character of men’s laboui 

to them as an objective character stamped upon |! 

uct of that labour; because the relation of the piod 

to the sum total of their own labour is piews) 
them as a social relation, existing not between (hii) 

but between the products of their labour. ‘Ihi 
reason why the products of labour become comnw 
social things whose qualities are at the same linw 
ceptible and imperceptible by the senses. In (h 

way the light from an object is perceived by us nul 
subjective excitation of our optic nerve, but as |i 
jective form of something outside the eye itself. Hul 
the act of seeing, there is at all events, an actual pa 

of light from one thing to another, from the ext 
object to the eye. There is a physical relation bei: 
physical things. But it is different with commodi 
There, the existence of the things quâ commodities 

the value relation between the products of labour w|i 
stamps them as commodities, have absolutely no conn 
tion with their physical properties and with the malei 
relations arising therefrom. There it is a definite soui 
relation between men, that assumes, in their eyes, th 
fantastic form of a relation between things. In ordei 
therefore, to find an analogy, we must have recourse | 
the mist-enveloped regions of the religious world. in thal 
world the productions of the human brain appear as indi 
pendent beings endowed with life, and entering into reln 
tion both with one another and the human race. So il ı 
in the world of commodities with the products of men's 
hands. This I call the Fetishism which attaches itsel! to 
the products of labour, so soon as they are produced i 
commodities, and which is therefore inseparable from tl 
production of commodities. 

This Fetishism of commodities has its origin, as tho 
foregoing analysis has already shown, in the peculiar 
social character of the labour that produces them. 

As a general rule, articles of utility become com- 


thay 
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MARX; THE r h labour of 
. only because they are prone a si carry on 
dividuals or groups of individua total of 

b k independently of each other. pen ara ue 
inst of all these private individuais eens not come 
' hour of society. Since the producers cane 
E ‘ l contact with each other until ee a pro- 
thie specie aa asses in the act of 


f the individual 
ye ther words, the labour of th 
ay if ae of the labour of society, ne 
eis? s which the act of exchange esta 


na o relation ae 
he E between the products, pa Rye) 
eugh them, between the producers. o 


; one 
elore, the relations connecting ah p 
(vidual with that of the rest wate but as what 
jal relations between individuals at work, eee 
» re lly are, material relations between Pp ina eie 
er tions between things. It 1s only by ain 
m 4 th t the products of labour acquire, . eae 
hanged tha social status, distinct from their varie oe 
oe oe objects of utility. This division of a es a 
ii want 1 thing and a value becomes practically hid 
sacl oe when exchange has acquired such an oe a 
aha si articles are produced for the pap there- 
ton that i nged, and their character as values has ei 
ee ¢ ios into account, beforehand, during A idaal 
Eon ee this moment the labour of the in a ee 
procer acquires socially ef kind of ABOU 
i t, as a de è 
cag ee 1 want, and thus hold its Leonard 


ahtisf definite socia! : 
E i Ra parcel of the collective phant oe mete 
ivision of labour that ha: a ae E arii 


of a social d À 
E mnis. On the other hand, it can AT en 
y ts of the individual producer himself, ere 
af utual exchangeability of all kin a ees 
bri o7 hant is an established social fact, an E = k 
E E useful labour of oi p D ae 
i i others. The e 
erent een pees can be the result only of an 


iti ing them 
abstraction from their inequalities, or oe ee 
b their common denominator, V1Z-, AAT, geen 
i a ; 
human labour 1n the 
labour power or 


products, , 
pa labour does not show 1 
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fold soci 

te a parre of the labour of the indi 

pears to him, when reflected in his brain, on! “0d 
practice b = impressed upon that labour 1: 
character os Pipes of products. In thi + 
useful takes th ieina labour possesses of b in 

must be not sai orm of the condition, that thi 

ocali caac y useful, but useful for othe: 

the equal of all that his particular labour has ol 

a r Dok al re particular kinds of ee 

are the products of D Ta peat sR 
ee of having — have one common usl 

ence -n 
relation ah ee “i bring the products of our lab 
“Spain c pain as values, it is not bacau A 
e vet s the material receptacles of hom eh 
change, we e eee the contrary; whenever ea pe 
ihat very act TE = values our different produ a 
ferent ands + i — equate, as human labour: (l 
aware of this abour expended upon them We ity. 
ah atc on oe we do it. Value, Eeo ý i 
oue oe a label describing what it l i 
hieroglyphic. i converts every product into Sa 
glyphic, to: get be on, we try to decipher the hile 
products: i Tar the secret of our own a 
just as much a hn object of utility as a val 
Sdent ie discov social product as language. The j 
they are values a a the products of labor, so fe 
labour spent ‘ai thet ut material expressions of the "ee 
in the history of ie production, marks, indeed, an se 
ie Gaon a e development of the aman: bin d = 
eed o HEES the mist through which ea . 
ee aie = appears to us to be an ae 
particular form sy ucts themselves. The fact that in i 
viz. the or aa with which we are deal z 
riedia ois ir of commodities, the specific ae 
etude ool i e on carried on independent! o on 
of Hs, bettie te kind of that labour ica om 
ae ane 3 oat abour, which character. ek 5 
pears to the bair = the form of value—this chads 
above referred to, pie fast: pcm = discovery 
s real and final, as the facı 


4 and a pound of iron i 
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SAHK, 
tter the discovery by science of the component 
f wir, the atmosphere itself remained unaltered. 
ai, frst of all, practically concerns producers when 
mako an exchange, is the question; how much of 
aiher product they get for their own? in what 
—sijons the products are exchangeable? When these 
vertions have, by custom, attained a certain stability, 
ippear to result from the nature of the products, so 
i tor instance, one ton of iron and two ounces of gold 
e as a pound of 


sar ns naturally to be of equal valu 
n spite of their different physi- 


i anid chemical qualities appear to be of equal weight. 
er of having value, when once impressed upon 
y reason of their acting and 


jets, obtains fixity only b 
quantities of value. These 
tly of the will, 


wting upon each other as 
wantitios vary continually, independen 
ht and action of the producers. To them their own 
ial action takes the form of the action of objects, which 
da the producers instead of being ruled by them. It 
f commodities be- 


squires a fully developed production © 
the scientific 


nue, from accumulated experience alone, 
1 the different kinds of 


wviction springs UP, that al 

private labour, which are carried on independently of 
‘ach other, and yet as spontaneously developed branches 
4 the social division of labour, are continually being 
seduced to the quantitive proportions in which society Te- 
quires them. And why? Because, in the midst of all the 


accidental and ever fluctuating exchange-relations be- 
jween the produc 


ts, the Jabour-time socially necessary for 
their production forcibly asserts itself like an over-riding 
iaw of nature. The law of gravity thus asserts itself when 
a house falls about our ears. The determination of the 


magnitude of value by labour-time is therefore a secret, 


hidden under the apparent 
values of commodities. Its discovery, W ile removing all 


appearance of mere accidentality from the 
of the magnitude of the values of products, yet in no way 
alters the mode in which that determination takes place. 
Man’s reflections on the forms of social life, and conse- 


quently, also, his scientific analysis of those forms, take a 
course directly opposite to that of their actual historical 


i 


charact 


H ME 
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d : 
in es ee post festum, with ih. 
velopment read 
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= ida that stamp products as commodities, i i 
S Ge mie a IS a necessary preliminary to the « i : 
ben ela ee acquired the stal 
- ood forms of social Jif. 
seeks to decipher i adie 
> not their histori 
: cal character, fo 
eyes they are Immutable, but their ieia € = 
f 5- ON 


values. It i + 3 
a ae = a however, Just this ultimate money |,,,,, 
of disclosing peee epr bene conceals, insi 
the social relations iana er of private labou 
en the individual produ 
linen, n = coats or boots stand in a iat 
human labou iis oe universal incarnation of ahs 
dent. Neverth, i © absurdity of the Statement is ' eli 
Goe pon eless, When the producers of can 
ame tin p gee articles with linen, or wha > 
lent, they Ki ith gold or silver, as the universal cı ul 
e press the relation between their own i \ 
and the collective labour of society in the jame 


The cate orie o O O; y O: ( 
g S f b urge 1S econom consist f nuel 
; thh 


like for 

social ies are forms of thought expressing wiil 

bisiorieati z e conditions and relations of a lel a 

duction af, eee mode of production, viz th on 
commodities. The whole mystery of Sistah 


Modities, vanj 
shes therefore 
so 
forms of production, vee S000 as we come to othe 





Reading No. 4 — 


MARX: HISTORICAL 
IL NDENCY OF CAPITALIST 


\(CUMULATION 4 


election gives Marx’s prediction of the economic 
pment and ultimate dénouement of a commodity 
fu ing society. 
iA y 1 
‘hal does the primitive accumulation of capital, i.e., 
hislorical genesis, resolve itself into? In so far as it is 
immediate transformation of slaves and serfs into 
»» lubourers, and therefore a mere change of form, it 
jeans the expropriation of the immediate producers, 
ihe dissolution of private property based on the 
uit of its owner. 
ihe private property of the labourer in his means of 
wluction is the foundation of petty industry; petty in- 
»iry, again, is an essential condition for the develop- 
vit of social production and of the free individuality of 
he labourer himself. Of course, this petty mode of pro- 
‘lion exists also under slavery, serfdom, and other 
isles of dependence. But it flourishes, it lets loose its 
swle energy, only where the labourer is the private 
wuer of his own means of labour set in action by him- 
wll; the peasant of the land which he cultivates, the ar- 
ian of the tool which he handles as a virtuoso. This 
swde of production presupposes parcelling of the soil, 
ail scattering of the other means of production. . . . At 
à certain stage of development it brings forth the mate- 
‘ul agencies for its own dissolution. From that moment 
sew forces and new passions spring up in the bosom of 
weiety, but the old social organisation fetters them and 


‘l'rom Capital, vol. I, ch. XXXII, English trans. by Ernest 
Untermann (Chicago: Charles Kerr & Co., 1906). 
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keeps th ihi 

nich em down. It must be annihilated: it | 
= annihilation, the transformation of the individu 

= oe means of production into Socially 

a ed ones, of the pigmy property of the many ini 
8e property of the few, the expropriation ol tlu 


painful expropriation of the mass of people forn 
o to the history of capital. Self-earned Privat 
erty, that is based, so to say, on the fusing togcih il 
seo independent labourer with the conditioni a 
a is supplanted by Capitalistic private prope 
ie Tests on exploitation of the nominally frec lal 
Df R ie., on wages-labour. ~ 
, “48 Soon as this process -of tran i ' 
ciently decomposed the old society a al 
ae > labourers are turned into proletarians. 4 
ode a eani Into Capital, as soon as the capity 
ee Production stands on its own feet, then ii 
urther socialisation of labour and the further trar si 
mys the land and other means of production o A al 
=$ seen cee nation of private proprietors. taki 
z m. That which 1s now to be expropriated is 
onger the labourer working for himself, but the c 
E many labourers. This expropriation is ome 
fai ae at the immanent laws of capitalist 
aplat A z 4 is = ee of capital. On 
ae in hand with this centralisation, or this eXpropila 
ot many capitalists by few, develops, on an eve 


sin ea res Capital, who usurp and monopolise all ad 
. ne i of this Process of transformation, grows the mas» 
fae co slavery, degradation, exploitation 

too grows the revolt of the working-class, 
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increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, 
ised by the very mechanism of the process of capi- 
poduction itself. The monopoly of capital becomes 
i upon the mode of production, which has sprung 
"l flourished along with, and under it. Centralisations 
he means of production and socialisation of labour at 
i ipach a point where they become incompatible with 
 -upitalist integument. This integument is burst asun- 
the knell of capitalist private property sounds. The 
popriators are expropriated, . . 


— Reading No. 5 — 


LARL MARX: RELIGION AND 


ECONOMICSS 


In this selection Marx applies historical materialism to 

religion. 
Tf 1 7 

(he religious world is but the reflex of the real world. 
\nd for a society based upon the production of com- 
modities, in which the producers in general enter into 
social relations with one another by treating their products 
us commodities and values, whereby they reduce their 
individual private labour to the standard of homogeneous 
human labour—for such a society, Christianity with its 
cultus of abstract man, more especially in its bourgeois 
developments, Protestantism, Deism, &c., is the most fit- 


“From Capital, vol. 1 ch. 1. sec. 4. English trans. by Ernest 
Untermann (Chicago: Charles Kerr & Co., 1906). 
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ting form of religion. In the ancient Asiali 
cient modes of production, we find that th: 
men into producers of commodities holds 
place, which, however, increases-in importan 
itive communities approach nearer and m 
dissolution. Trading nations, properly so calli 
the ancient world only in its interstices, like || 
Epicurus in the Intermundia, or like Jews in (\\ 
Polish society. Those ancient: social organism 
tion are, as compared with bourgeois soci!) 
simple and transparent. But they are founded «ul 
the immature development of man individual! 

not yet severed the umbilical cord that unites him 
fellow men in a primitive tribal community, ı 
direct relations of subjection. They can arise anid 
only when the development of the productive po 
labour has not risen beyond a low stage, and when 
fore, the social relations within the sphere of mateiia 
between man and man, and between man and Natun 
correspondingly narrow. This narrowness is rellect 
the ancient worship of Nature, and in the other clen 
of the popular religions. The religious reflex ol th 
world can, in any case, only then finally vanish, wlw 
practical relations of everyday life offer to man now 
perfectly intelligible and reasonable relations with 1\ 
to his fellowmen and to nature. 

The life-process of society, which is based on the pı 
ess of material production, does not strip off its myst 
veil until it is treated as production by freely associat 
men, and is consciously regulated by them in accordan 
with a settled plan. This, however, demands for sovic() 
certain material ground-work or set of conditions ol oxis 
ence which in their turn are the spontaneous product 
a long and painful process of development. 


reat as the result 0 


watorians. I, on the c 


Reading Slo. O° 


ON 
MARX: ON TRADITION, 
KONALY, AND CLASS- 


RCESÉ 


om one of Marx's 
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cond edition; the rest from 


r 
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| writings, The 
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ni contemporary even 
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two deserve no 
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g Hugo’s Napoleon the Little and Pr 


: itty invec- 
' imself to bitter and wi vy 
tor Hugo confines ht pa her of the coup d'état. 


jyainst the responsible ap k like a bolt from the 
e individ- 


ati appears in his wor F 
( p ee ae the violent act of a ee rast 
i i T not notice that he makes aii power of 
ee ibing to him a ; ae 
yond of little by e witout parallel in world his 


i rou hon for his par > seeks o represen e coup 
Pr d : t k t t th 


f an antecedent historical ae 
is histori ruc 

Unnoticeably, however, his historical pei rai 
i A em d'état turns into a pin : a. 
f the c ee 

: i e error of O 
Haaa a poe demonstrate how the co 
ted circumstances and relations ip 
otesque mediocrity to play 4 


ry 
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if uggle in France crea 
hat made it possible for a gr 
jwro's part. 
E glish trans. (Foreign Lan: 


Selected Works, En 1950), vol. I, PP- 


Morx-Enee®, lishing House: Moscow, 


guage Pub 


221 ff. as 
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i 
| * * * 


HN Hegel remarks somewhere that all fac 
4 ages of great importance in world histo j 
a twice. He forgot to add: the first gim 
Hf : e second as farce. Caussidière for Dant m, I 
| re Robespierre, the Montagne of 1848 tw | 
l pal a of 1793 to 1795, the Nephew for ih 
i same caricature occurs in the circum«i 
tending the second edition of the eighte I i 1 
Men make their own history, but they i k i 


g the 


| enans and borrow from them names, battle c; 
l res eaa order to present the new scene of wi 
ra a time-honoured disguise and this hu 
ant ce Luther donned the mask of thi 
| S : e Revolution of 1789 to 1814 draped itso) 
| ely as the Roman republic and the Roman a 


\| 


| Desmoulins, D i 
| » Yanton, Robespierre, Sai 
nt- O 
the heroes as well as the parties and t oe 


he masses «| | 


rgeois society. |l 
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teal heads which had grown on it. The other 
wide France the conditions under which alone 
“petition could be developed, parcelled landed 
exploited, and the unchained industrial produc- 

ser of the nation employed; and beyond the 
borders he everywhere swept the feudal institu- 

iy, 80 far as was necessary to furnish bourgeois 

in France with a suitable up-to-date environment 
luropean Continent. The new social formation 
slablished, the antediluvian Colossi disappeared 

iih them resurrected Romanity—the Brutuses, 

hl, Publicolas, the tribunes, the senators, and Cae- 
maelf. Bourgeois society in its sober reality had 

i its true interpreters and mouthpieces in the 

( ousins, Royer-Collards, Benjamin Constants and 

ia, its real military leaders sat behind the office 
wud the hog-headed Louis XVIII was its political 
Wholly absorbed in the production of wealth and 
welul competitive struggle, it no longer compre- 

i! that ghosts from the days of Rome had watched 
iia cradle. But unheroic as bourgeois society is, it 
‘theless took heroism, sacrifice, terror, civil war 

| hultles of peoples to bring it into being. And in the 
ally austere traditions of the Roman republic its 
‘ators found the ideals and the art forms, the self- 
splions that they needed in order to conceal from 
selves the bourgeois limitations of the content of 
it struggles and to keep their enthusiasm on the high 
ihe of the great historical tragedy. Similarly, at another 
we of development, a century earlier, Cromwell and 
l'‘nglish people had borrowed speech, passions and 
wions from the Old Testament for their bourgeois 
volution. When the real aim had been achieved, when 
» bourgeois transformation of English society had been 

complished, Locke supplanted Habakuk. 

llourgeois revolutions, like those of the eighteenth cen- 
wy, storm swiftly from success to success; their dra- 
natic effects outdo each other; men and things seem set 
\ sparkling brilliants; ecstasy is the everyday spirit; but 
‘hey are short-lived; soon they have attained their zenith, 
wid a long crapulent depression lays hold of society 
tefore it learns soberly to assimilate the results of its 





ih 
K 
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ee Period. On the Other hand 

ns, like those of the pj mua 

E MSEE Sag . € € nineteenth centu 
nstantly, inter, 

reat 5 rupt themselves oo 

heir own course, come back to the pte 


from t i 
area Z ui and rise again, more giganl 
hem, OU ever and anon from the ind li 


the conditions themselves cry out: 
Hic Rhodus, hic salta! (Here is Rhodes: q 
D. uUo 
here and now!) 
.. . The Constitution, the National Ax Ì 


y p , l a d he T p 
d nastic arties the blue n t ed To MER 


order that with its own hand it may make its | 
e ils int 


It is n 
nation on a ra to say, as the French do, th.) , 
aken unawares. A nation and a x 
oman 
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tury republic, it was the instrument of the 
luni, however much it strove for power of its 


wider the second Bonaparte does the state seem 
made itself completely independent... . 
| yet the state power is not suspended in midair. 
parle represents a class, and the most numerous 
vf French society at that, the small-holding peas- 


wmall-holding peasants form a vast mass, the 
vers of which live in similar conditions but without 
Hng into manifold relations with one another. Their 

lẹ of production isolates them from one another in- 
lol bringing them into mutual intercourse. The isola- 

la increased by France’s bad means of communica- 

t and by the poverty of the peasants. Their field of 
luction, the small holding, admits of no division 
labour in its cultivation, no application of science and, 
selore, no diversity of development, no variety of 
ni, no wealth of social relationships. Each individual 
want family is almost self-sufficient; it itself directly 
iluces the major part of its consumption and thus 
juires its means of life more through exchange with 
shuro than in intercourse with society. A small holding, 
peasant and his family; alongside them another small 
lling, another peasant and another family. A few 
wo of these make up a village, and a few score of 
illiges make up a Department. In this way, the great 
ian of the French nation is formed by simple addition 
| homologous magnitudes, much as potatoes in a sack 
orm a sack of potatoes. In so far as millions of families 
lve under economic conditions of existence that sep- 
jute their mode of life, their interests and their culture 
fom those of the other classes, and put them in hostile 
“pposition to the latter, they form a class. In so far as 
(ere is merely a local interconnection among these 
mall-holding peasants, and the identity of their interests 
begets no community, no national bond and no political 
organization among them, they do not form a class. 
they are consequently incapable of enforcing their class 
interest in their own name, whether through a parliament 
or through a convention. They cannot represent them- 


the 
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selves, they must be represented. Their r 


aa a and sunshine from above, The poli 
Pae oo the small-holding peasants, therefor t 
= pression in the executive po 
ociety to itself, oe 
Historical traditi 
adition ga i 
i : gave rise to the beli i 
nch peasants in the miracle that a E S 
Min 


man bec 
ause he bears the name of Napoleon 
» if 


Ow: i 
7 ao on the contrary those who, in stun { 
ee ne this old order, want to see emn | 
Ten a oldings saved and favoured by the pl 

; Tepresents not the enlightenment, bu i 


superstiti 
Perstition of the Peasant; not his judgment, but | 


prejudice; not his future, but his past 


— Reading No. 7 — 


RICK ENGELS: “SCIENTIFIC” 
‘ERSUS “UTOPIAN” 
)OCIALISM 7 


hese passages give Engels’ more prosaic and detailed 
dun of some of Marx’s leading ideas with special ref- 
uw to what distinguished Marx and Engels, in their 
« minds, from all varieties of Utopianism. 


y f f 


. The Utopians’ mode of thought has for a long 


mə governed the Socialist ideas of the nineteenth cen- 
vy, and still governs some of them. Until very recently 
Il !'rench and English Socialists did homage to it. The 
lier German Communism, including that of Weitling, 
na of the same school. To all these Socialism is the 
spression of absolute truth, reason, and justice, and has 


wily to be discovered to conquer all the world by virtue 
vf its own power. And as absolute truth is independent 
vf time, space, and of the historical development of man, 


ii is a mere accident when and where it is discovered. 
With all this, absolute truth, reason, and justice are dif- 
ferent with the founder of each different school. And as 
each one’s special kind of absolute truth, reason, and 
justice is again conditioned by his subjective understand- 
ing, his conditions of existence, the measure of his 
knowledge and his intellectual training, there is no other 
ending possible in this conflict of absolute truths than 
that they shall be mutually exclusive one of the other. 
Hence, from this nothing could come but a kind of ec- 
lectic, average Socialism, which, as a matter of fact, has 
up to the present time dominated the minds of most of 


` Marx-Engels, Selected Works, English trans. (Foreign Lan- 
guage Publishing House: Moscow, 1950), vol. 2, pp. 
117-118, 125-6, 137-8. 
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in every societ oe the basis of all social structu 
in which kak at has appeared in history, the 1) 
classes or orde is distributed and society “divided 
how it is ee dependent upon what is prodi 
From this poi E , and how the products are excl 
changes a = of view the final causes of all i 
in men’s soa sre ee are to be sought, i 
truth and justice ae in man’s better insight into clo 
tion and exchan; "Th se 
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epoch. The oe a economics of each particul 
Aaen separ nin ng perception that existing social ii il 
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the m Hon ng, is onl i 
roroi os and ee ee H 
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From this it als ‘f conditions, is no longer in oe i 
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within the chan H more or less developed condition 
These means ee eo of production REAS 
faindamental hr to be invented by de oe 
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What is, th 
7 , en, the positi 
this connection? position of modern Socialism in 


p structure o ty— p. 
socie t sS 

The resent I I f OCI! his 1s NOW reily 

gel ler ally conceded—is tł 1e creation of tk 1e I ulir 1g class 
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ia 


of the bourgeoisie. The mode of production 


wy, 
rx, as the 


i? to the bourgeoisie, known, since Ma 
liat mode of production, Was incompatible with 
iawdal system, with the privileges it conferred upon 
sjuals, entire social ranks and local corporations, aS 
i as with the hereditary ties of subordination which 
‘tuted the framework of its social organisation. The 


yooisie broke up the feudal system and built upon its 


a ihe capitalist order of society, the kingdom of free 


npetition, of personal liberty, of the equality, before 
jaw, of all commodity owners, of all the rest O the 
pitalist blessings- Thenceforward the capitalist mode 
+ production could develop in freedom. Since steam, 

hinery, and the making of machines by machinery 
-asformed the older manufacture into modern industry, 
ye productive forces evolved under the guidance of the 

urgeoisie developed with a rapidity and in a degree 
caheard of before. But just as the older manufacture, 
wm ita time, and handicraft, becoming more developed 


coder its influence, had come into collision with the 
tadal trammels of th 


e guilds, so NOW modern industry, 
in {ty more complete development, comes into collision 
sith the bounds within which the capitalist mode of 


production holds it confined. The new productive forces 


have already outgrown the capitalistic mode of using 
‘hem. And this conflict between productive forces and 
modes of production is not a conflict engendered jn the 


mind of man, like that between original sin and divine 
us, inde- 


justice. It exists, in fact, objectively, outside 
pendently of the will and actions even of the men that 
have brought it on. Modern Socialism is nothing but the 
reflex, in thought, of this conflict in fact; its ideal reflec- 
ilon in the minds, first of the class directiy suffering 
under it, the working class. - + - ; 

Whilst the capitalist mode of production more and 
more completely transforms the great majority of the 
population into proletarians, it creates the power which, 
under penalty of its own destruction, is forced to accom- 
plish this revolution. Whilst it forces on more and more 


the transformation of the vast means of production, al- 


ready socialised, into State property, it shows itself the 
way to accomplishing this revolution. The proletariat 
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duct of proce 
: 3 sses of produ z 
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H 


— Reading No. 8 — 


RL KAUTSKY: THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE MODE OF 
PRODUCTION 8 


Kautsky defends historical materialism and clarifies 
leading assumptions especially the expression that 
mode of production—the substructure—“ultimately” 
in the last analysis” determines ideology—the super- 


iucture—of society. 


T F 7 


We must distinguish among the ideas of any given 
wneration between the old which it has inherited from 
ia predecessors and the new which it brings forth itself. 


ihe new do not necessarily have to elbow out the old. 


Ihey can adapt themselves to it and enrich the spiritual 
life. Not everything which our ancestors thought or knew 
is regarded by us as an error. Many old ideas remain 
intact. But of course only those which are compatible, 
ut least to some extent compatible, with the new situa- 
lion. Otherwise they would never be able to maintain 
themselves, they would be surrendered either explicitly 
or in actual fact, that is to say, they would cease to 
exercise a practical effect on the behavior of man and 
therefore not require to be formally repudiated. 

The rise of new ideas under the influence of new 
material conditions, the adaptation of old ideas to new 
relations, the struggle against the old ideas which have 
shown themselves incompatible with the new and their 
final elimination—that is the content of the spiritual 
struggle of every generation in which a new technique 
or economy arises. The impulse to this movement is ex- 


“From Die Materialistische Geschichtsauffsassung (Berlin, 
1927), vol. I, pp. 818-19, 830, 836. 
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and one’s surroundings, aar Of confidence in onesci 
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Yet besides these features Christianity includes many 

her ideas which it did not newly produce but which 
ilieudy found as long dominant, which it took from 
life out of which it arose. ... 


We have seen that the degree to which new and old 


lementes are combined in the political, philosophical, 


eliyious, artistic ideology of a period, a class, a party 


i be very different depending upon circumstances. 

No ideology, not even the most radical or revolution- 
‘fy, can be built only out of new elements. That is com- 
jletely impossible for everyone stands on the shoulders 
uf his predecessors and has learned from them, often, 
sul to say, not enough... 

A history of the ideas of a period, written from the 
slandpoint of the materialistic conception of history, 
should not limit itself to bringing these ideas in relation 
ti) be given economic relations. It will never succeed in 
explaining the entire spiritual and cultural life of a 
period in terms of its economy. 

As Engels repeatedly proclaimed economic relations 
ure the decisive factor in world history only in the last 
analysis. . . . This is correct but we must supplement 
this with the recognition of the necessity of distinguish- 
ing among the Constitutions, forms of law, theories, etc. 
of a given period between those it has acquired from 
ils predecessors and those it newly produces. 

Only the last are erected on the economic conditions 
of the time. The traditional cultural forms belong, on 
the other hand, not to the consequences, not to the super- 
structure, but to the conditions themselves, to the sub- 
structure of the new economy just as much as the new 

forms of consciousness which corresponds to that econ- 
omy. . . . Let us therefore not forget: only in the last 
analysis is the whole juristic, political, ideological complex 
to be regarded as a superstructure upon an economic sub- 
structure. For any individual phenomenon in history, 
whether it be of an economic, ideological, or any other 
kind, it is not necessarily valid. In some of its relations 
it functions as substructure, in others as superstructure. 
Only for the actually new appearance in history is the 

Marxist proposition about the relation between the sub- 

structure and superstructure unconditionally valid. 











































































































— Reading No. 8a — 


KARL KAUTSKY: ON THE 
AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM” 


: E onm to be faithful to Marx and Engels’ vi 
r iculture, Kautsky applies them in such a v i 
ey are substantially modified. “Orthodoxy” exes | 


7 7 y 


Is the large-scal i 
t -scale undertaking superior < 
2 ° c | hate 
on in agriculture than it is in industry and is il 
eo of organisation which should be sine a4 
- the pean: population with cheap food i 
ode Taam aie and greater wealth to the agı ? | 
é er with the i i 4% 
ete same, or with an increased, vol 
Pale marae ago this question was hotly discussed in 
akr = bee then, however, interest has somewhui 
et Aine k n 0 that with modern agricul 
ractice large holdings sh 5 
i ienee Pa: ) gs show the sani 
| g industry, this being the 
: i 7 , only t > 
cela A in which modern methods of acuta 
- n aara bm cage considered that the pei 
small- as a relic of barbari i 
a ian times, doomed 
i , at it was no task of 
age his survival. This vi amas 
: ew was borne out b i 
events, and became i aie te 
> al particularly manifest duri 
great agricultural crisis in th leae E i 
pene e two final decades of thi 
: other memb 
i mbers of the Party came 
reai w ge famous being Eduard David, cla de 
aig t - rule with regard to the superiority ol 
aon fu ertakings did not apply to agriculture in 
fe ar as it did to industry, but that, on the con- 
i peasant holdings were preferable, the future 


al 


Karl Kautsky Bo 
> Ishev at D 
( ) ism a eadlock, English trans. 
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ay with them. In agriculture, unlike industry, the 

ae system cannot be dispensed with by socializing 
4 ye-xcale enterprises, but would result from their dis- 

jeyration and division into small family holdings which 
in be worked by the husband, the wife, and the younger 
hildren without the aid of hired labor. 

i his discussion induced me to deal with the matter thor- 
uhly in my book The Agrarian Question (1899). .-- 

fhe main conclusion which I formed in 1899 was that 
i had to agree in some points with David, and had to 
vive up the view held by Marx and Engels, only, how- 
svor, to cling to the essential points of the latter far more 
‘my. I had to agree that the progress of large-scale 
production in agriculture, noticed by Marx and Engels, 
had stopped, and that it had never really made much 
headway. On the other hand, I could not observe a 
progressive replacement of large-scale undertakings by 
small holdings, but noticed that the relative sizes of the 
undertakings remained stable. The one or the other gains 
yround in turn, but the movement is always very slow, 
and never continues for long in the same direction. 
Generally speaking, the relationship between the relative 
sizes of the holdings alters little, if only influenced by 
purely economic factors and not by external forces. It 
ių dificult to define precisely the superiority of large- 
acale agriculture as compared with small holdings or vice 
versa; sometimes one, sometimes the other proves to be 
more profitable, all according to the social conditions 
prevailing. 

Marx and Engels had already recognised this. They 
did not consider that every large holding was necessarily 
superior to the small, but only included those which had 
at their disposal all the appliances provided by modern 
technique and modern agrarian science, which are partly 
inaccessible and partly inapplicable to small holdings. 

Where large and small holdings are worked with the 
same appliances and the same knowledge, the small hold- 
ings always prove to be superior, for the interest of the 
peasant in the output from his holding is far deeper than 
the interest of the hired labourer in the working of large 
holdings. Only the better appliances and greater knowl- 
edge used in the large holdings can counterbalance this 
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superiority of the small holdings. Morcove: 
agricultural undertakings developed on lines wh 
strongly resisted the application of highly «l 
machinery and knowledge; this is an important dill 
between large-scale operations in agricultui 

industry. This is pointed out here, as little allow! 

been paid to it. 

Big estates originated very differently from capii 
big industry. The latter is of relatively recent dats 
only a few centuries old, whereas big estates asi! | 
holdings are already found at the beginning ol 
history. Capitalistic big industry develops as a ouli 
the economic and technical advantages which it oll 
over handicraft. The low prices which it makes po 
are its irresistible weapons. 

Landlordism, on the other hand, is the produci 
force, of conquest. ... 

There was no great change when forced laboui 
replaced by hired labour on the big estates. The clin 
tional facilities and possibilities of organising to obla 
proper wages, housing, and hours and conditions of wii) 
are inferior in the country to those in the large town. H 
is, therefore, especially difficult for the farm laboure: | 
attain that degree of intelligence, independence, nl 
interest in his work without which the successful appli. 
tion of modern technique and science in agriculture | 
far less possible than in industry. The work is not alwn 
carried on under the same conditions requiring the sanw 
handling as in a factory, but is done in the open lich! 
where conditions change very quickly, and where machin 
ery and methods of modern agriculture must be adaptei 
accordingly. Modern large-scale organisation, in agii 
culture then, demands a higher degree of intelligei: 
and independence from the paid worker than mosi 
branches of big industry. The social conditions unde 
which the big estates have been managed hitherto mak: 
it more difficult than in the towns for the paid laboure 
to acquire more knowledge, to get accustomed to inc 
pendent thinking and acting, to form big organisations 
and to influence the process of production through 
them. This is the mainreason why large-scale agriculture 
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| ORGI PLEKHANOV: THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN HISTORY 1° 


i g de- 

Here is Plekhanov’s “sophisticated a eee ee 
/ oe of the monistic interpretation abies ae 
ultimately” the mode of eco r 


i i n this 
pyonality, no matter how outstanding, amen : are 
connection Kautsky’s chapter 1 


n Vol. II of ie 
ilc Interpretation of History (1927) ida id 
sion in the History of the Russian spate et ae ee 
Vol I. should be consulted. Cf. also, chapte he Pes 
Th Hero in History: A Study in Limitation 
we 


sibility for a critique. 
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- thought that had 
ra vd dark cause 


nomic p 


7 T1 

there been a sufficient 
s of the kind that he 
e French Revolution 
what we know it to 
No matter how intri- 
gical factors 
d not under 


Sainte a 
number of minor 
had mentioned, the outcome nr 
would have been the opposite : 
have been. This is a great mistake. 


‘ ical and physiolo 
cately the minor crn they woul 


en inte 
causes may have be 
e Individual in History 


wG, V. Plekhanov, The Role of = P A e 


i Foreig 
898), English trans. ( 
T Moscow, 1944), pp- 37-41. 
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circumstances have eliminated the great 
gave rise to the French Revolution; and | 


ñ ; : 
Aes sl et to it would have had to be ıl 
Osite ey were; and thi 
bination of mi ; nR 
minor 
re causes would ever be able to by 
Th 
Le Sie ie French Revolution lay in the «| 
‘ ations; and th i : 

4 i € minor causes ;, 
Jha a lie only in the përsona i 
¢ ats. The final cause of i lationshi 
teil en i ot social relationshipa | 

he productive forces. Thi 
qualities of individ ‘Ui be a 
J i uals, perha i 
m of ; PS, Only in the sens 
m Possess more or less ialen Yor z Ki 
See ae ee discoveries and inve nilai 
e k T not have these qualities in mind 
c » however, enable individuals directly 4 


saint i 
ao ma conform to the given state of pro 
ikke den, = the personal qualities of individual 
which ean _ ri less fit to satisfy those social need 
eee a hae economic relations, or ta 
Frakes < - <e urgent social need , 
substitution tie of the Eighteenth Century vie tho 
fimon da e obsolete political institutions of new 
aa : ypa conform more to her economic 
of that time = st prominent and useful public men 
e aa re those who were more Capable than 
S asima fon ke Satisfy this most urgent need. W, 
er ian ae us irabeau, Robespierre, and Napoleon 
Bit cone. s type. What would have happencil 
political stage? The oe cui aihe from = 
out i. age’ The constitutional monarchist p; 
ave retained their considerable power ir. 
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sepublicans. Mirabeau’s power rested entirely on 
yiipathy and confidence of the people; but the 
i» wanted a republic, as the Court irritated them by 
hatinute defence of the old order. As soon as the 
became convinced that Mirabeau did not sym- 
» with their republican strivings they would have 
il to sympathize with him; and then the great orator 
ihl have lost nearly all influence, and in all probabil- 
vuld have fallen a victim to the very movement that 
vuld vainly have tried to check. Approximately the 
thing may be said about Robespierre. Let us as- 
imë Ihat he was an absolutely indispensable force in 
party; but at all events, he was not the only force. If 
he accidental fall of a brick had killed him, say, in 
tanuary 1793, his place would, of course, have been 
ston by somebody else, and although this person might 
have been inferior to him in every respect, nevertheless, 
ents would have taken the same course as they did 
hen Robespierre was alive. For example, even under 
thence circumstances the Gironde would probably not 
lve escaped defeat; but it is possible that Robespierre’s 
party would have lost power somewhat earlier and we 
vould now be speaking not of the Thermidor reaction, 
but of the Floréal, Prairial or Messidor reaction. Perhaps 
«me will say that with his inexorable terror, Robespierre 
ilid not delay but hastened the downfall of his party. We 
will not stop to examine this supposition here; we will 
accept it as if it were quite sound. In that case we must 
sume that Robespierre’s party would have fallen not 
in Thermidor, but in Fructidor, Vendémaire, or Bru- 
maire. In short, it may have fallen sooner or perhaps 
later, but it certainly would have fallen, because the sec- 
tion of the people which supported Robespierre’s party 
was totally unprepared to hold power for a prolonged 
period. At all events, results “opposite” to those which 
arose from Robespierre’s energetic action are out of the 


question. 
Nor could they have arisen even if Bonaparte had been 


struck down by a bullet, let us say, at the battle of Ar- 
cole. What he did in the Italian and other campaigns 
other generals would have done. Probably, they would 
not have displayed the same talent as he did, and would 
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se after the Restoration; the fig 
f are g 


a | ise not dis- 

Hp Not have achieved such brilliant Victories: never i) ter the Restoration; = wo ae 

the French Republic would have emerged yj lually a oe a apse a Virtuous louis 

f from the wars it waged at the time because jts soli wulshed ae ae eee aes rone his 

KAI were mcomparably the best in Europe. As fo; the | Wilippe a a A I0 karia a ern 

44i of Brumaire and its influence on the internal lif rly e prae a eer smigh, 
ae oot have influenced the subseque 

some e > 


j j | 
E 


l France, here too, in essence the general cour : 
| | > o 3 ? g c x z . Neverthe 
| Outcome of events would Probably have bee; th w it, the economic life of Europe oe 
ryt as they were under Napoleon, The Republic. morla wl through it, | umstances would the final oute wie 
wounded by the events of the 9th of Thermidor g = have been ee. 
i slowly dying. The Directoire was unable to restore nd m Eai z e Owing to. the specific cone ; can change 
f I which the bourgeoisie, having rid itself of the rule of il f what i k . cters influential individuals Fae 
f higher estates, now desired most of all. To restore ordes winds eed vas of events and some of oe aeg 
f a “good sword,” as Sieyes expressed it, was need d. Àl me a ea, but they cannot change 
Hi Hi a 


f | first it was thought that General Joubert would sı rve | 
this virtuous Tole, but when he was killed at Novi, ih 
i Names of Moreau, MacDonald, and Bernadotte wen 
Mentioned. Bonaparte was only mentioned later: nnd 
had he been Killed, like Joubert, he Would not have been 
| mentioned at all, and some other “sword” would have 


: 
| : . 
en trend, which 1S determined by other forces. 


whom events had elevated to the position of dictator musi Reading No. q O n 


\ Temorseless in the Pursuit of his goal. But there we, DANIEL DE LEON: INDUSTRIAL 
not a few energetic, talented, and ambitious egoists in iI NISM AND THE 

those days, besides him. The place Bonaparte succeeded UNIO | C 11 

in occupying would, probably, not have remained vacant SOCIALIST REPUBL 

il Let us assume that the other general who had secured 

Ii) this place would have been More peaceful than Napo 


leon, that he would not have Toused the whole of Europe d straightforward concep- 
against himself, and therefore, would have died in th. Daniel De Leon’s simple an as cialist Republic—and 

i Tuileries and pot on the Island of St. Helena. In that ion of the goal—the American 

il case the Bourbons would not have Teturned to France a. method by which it is to be won. 

il at all; for them, such a result would certainly have been s 7 ef 

| the “opposite” of What it was. In its relation to the jy. 7 ion of Class Rule. The 
ternal life of France as a whole, however, this result Capitalism is the last a ii the private owner- 
would have differed little from the actual result. After economic foundation of Class w 

| the “good sword” had restored order and had consoli- itorial from the Daily People of eig en Na. 

dated the power of the bourgeoisie, the latter would have = An nn A with the permission of a 4 e > 

I tired soon of its barrack-room habits and despotism. A R Gaa of the Socialist Labor Party. 


liberal movement would have arisen, similar to the one 
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raises, with a Political despotism i = ol 
Zation and Ri T illusion that the patie n 
j ES Se y o the č “ein 
all sufficient to bring about —— Workiny ¢ | 


and sim : 
despite ce as exemplified in the A. | 
tions, as ie e Federation and Militia of a. ary 
Chicago I. W W WY ibe, Anarcho-Syndicalist ) 
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The ee Marx struggled a Akes, 
zation and aea conclusion regarding political 
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and warned wat E Socialist pariy—likewike < a 
Industrial Unioni a “parliamentar ridi 
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is “parliamentary idiocy” of looking to legisla- 

i the overthrow of class rule. 

Industrial Union grasps the principle: “No Gov- 

|, ho organization; no organization, no co-opera- 
bor; no co-operative labor, no abundance for all 

I arduous toil, hence, no Freedom.”—Hence, the 
Hal Union aims at a democratically centralized 
iment, accompanied by the democratically requi- 
hwul self-rule.” 

Industrial Union grasps the principle of the polit- 
inte—central and local authorities disconnected 
productive activity; and it grasps the requirement 
Government of Freedom—the central and local 
jisvative authorities of the productive capabilities 
he people. 

Ihe Industrial Union hearkens to the command of 
lal Evolution to cast the Nation, and, with the Nation, 
(sovernment, in a mold different from the mold in 

h Class Rule casts Nations and existing Govern- 
iis, While Class Rule casts the Nation, and, with the 
illon, its Government, in the mold of territory, Indus- 
il Unionism casts the Nation in the mold of useful 
upations, and transforms the Nation’s Government 
in the representations from these. Accordingly, Indus- 
il Unionism organizes the useful occupations of the 


iul into constituencies of Future Society. 


In performing this all-embracing function, Industrial 
lUnionism, the legitimate offspring of civilization, comes 
"juipped with all the experience of the Age. 


Without indulging in the delusion that its progress will 


bo a “dress parade”; and, knowing that its program car- 
‘les in its fold that acute stage of all evolutionary proc- 
eases known as Revolution, the Industrial Union connects 
with the achievements of the Revolutionary Fathers of 
(he country, the first to frame a constitution that denies 
(he perpetuity of their own social system, and that, by 
iis amendment clause, legalizes Revolution. Connecting 
with that great achievement of the American Revolution, 


fully aware that the Revolution, which it is big with, being 
one that concerns the masses and that needs the masses 
for its execution, excludes the bare idea of conspiracy, 
und imperatively commands an open and above board 
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E EPE TEE E and organizing activi! 

Pe ac pi the beacon tenet of Marx 1! 

Dre ce Union. can set on foot the a 

ee Pewee nan Unionism beni! 

ee shes ing Class upon the politic! 

eh et “i -—on the industrial field be 

Ai sm y organized Union of the Wo: k 

ae eon act is impossible; on the politis 

eae n eee can be proclaimed the n al 

7 a Tope S consciousness of which the l 
ndustri ioni i 

eee, = re as is the Socialist Republi 

seem gs Shae once reached, the Industrial | 
— > : — in operation. s 

Coroni : a Industrial Union is at once thw | 

te eet de we to pound down the fortress 0! ( a 

A cessor of the capitalist social iu 


A ke 

pu de from De Leon’s The Burning U 

r anan ionism (1903): Civilized socict} i 
cies. It will onl a thing as geographic cons\i\\ 
parliament of divin industrial constituenci at 
meoin = ization in America will anis, i 7 
tives of trades th geographic districts, but of rept oa 
work will not be mo the land, and their od i a 
conflicting interest e complicated one which a oe 
easy one which ast ao —— requires but tl 
wealth needed, the e summed up in the statistics o! th 
quired—and that ee pa producible, and the work 
sentatives are fully is eo age set of workingmen’s veo 
Our modern rhetoricians eT eet Oe 


— Reading No. = 


| WARD BERNSTEIN: SOCIALIST 


IDEALS, FACTS, 
EXPERIENCE 


lhis is a typical passage from the classic of common 
Socialist reformism which unloosed an ideologicat 
in behalf of the orthodox faith. It is reprinted 
d Bernstein's epoch- 
des Sozialismus und 
which gave expres- 
nist movement in 


WAsSC 
rusade 
from the concluding € 
making book, Die Voraussetzungen 
dle Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie, 
Hon and additional impetus to the revisio 


Germany and elsewhere. 
1 


{1 
_, . Tradition is a very widespread phenomenon 
from which no party, no literary OTY artistic line of 
thought, is free, and whi tes deeply even into 
most of the sciences. It will probably never be quite 
rooted out. A certain interval of time mu 


before men so far recognise the inconsistency © 
with what exists he shelf. Until 


as to put the former on t 
this happens tradition usually forms the most powerful 
means of linking those together whom no strong, constant, 
effective interes sure knits together. 
Hence the intuitive p 


t or external pres 
reference of all men of action, how- 
ever revolutionary they may be in their aims, for tradi- 
tion. “Never swap horses whilst crossing a stream.” This 
motto of old Lincoln is rooted in the same thought as 
Lassalle’s well-known anathema against the “nagging 
spirit of liberalism, the complaint of individual opining 
and wanting to know better.” Whilst tradition is essen- 
tive, criticism is almost always destructive. 


tially conserva 
At the momen tion, therefore, criticism, 


t of important ac 
2 Eyolutionary Socialism, 


y 


English trans. (New York, 1909), 


pp. 200-05. 
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meaning it ee the Puritans. In its more i we 
fond dasltati s an unreal manner of s — 
enti. Pa or used with the seh iti i a 
religon polities any kind of object, a : jp 
i. in i sion be concerned with theory a ‘ i i ' 
Every nati meaning cant is ve agile 
ee a Gas cite 
ea st has its own cant. It has partl Dec b) 
one is any ie ot convention, of pure md PARR 
agaian lee p e by its emptiness and r no 
does not apply to oe idly at Sparrows But = 
a e cant that : ay 
scienc 5 appear: i 
cr e and the cant which has Nini acs he as 
ome a political battle 
y propositi ae 
the ultimate aral piy which is generally called 
ment is everything,” m is nothing, bu K 
ee oe has often been at z as 
When eight e aim of the socialist movement i 
a ee si I reviewed the Schulze-Gäver i 
neea oe ssed the conviction that with the om 
would certainly ine re the English working he 
s ease their d SES 
nothing th emands, bu š 
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| attainable beyond all doubt. That is at the bottom 


ihing else than what I say to-day. -+> 
Wo socialist capable of thinking dreams to-day in 
for socialism by means 
i a violent revolution—none dreams of a quick conquest 
i Parliament by a revolutionary proletariat. But they 
ly more and more on work in the municipalities and 
iher self-governing bodies. The early contempt for the 
aade union movement has been given up; @ closer sym- 
pathy has been won for it and, here and there also, for 
ihe co-operative movement. 
And the ultimate aim? Well, that just remains an ulti- 
mate aim. “The working classes have no fixed and 
perfect Utopias to introduce by mean 
nation. They know that in order to work out their own 
i mancipation—and with it that higher form of life which 
the present form of society irresistibly makes for by its 
own economic development—they, the working classes, 


have to pass through long struggles, a whole series of 
historical processes, by means of which men and circum- 


atances will be completely transformed. They have no 


ideals to realise, they have only to set at liberty the 


elements of the new society which already have been de- 


veloped in the womb of the collapsing bourgeois society.” 

Şo writes Marx in Civil War in France. I was thinking of 

this utterance, not in every point, but in its fundamental 
thought in writing down the sentence about the ultimate 
aim. For after all what does it say put that the movement, 
the series of processes, is everything, whilst every aim 
fixed beforehand in its details is immaterial to it. I have 
declared already that I willingly abandon the form of the 
sentence about the ultimate aim as far as it admits the 
interpretation that every general aim of the working class 


movement formulated as a principle should be declared 
valueless. But the preconceived theories about the drift 


of the movement which go beyond such a generally ex- 
pressed aim, which try to determine the direction of the 


movement and its character without an ever-vigilant eye 
upon facts and expe 


rience, must necessarily always pass 
into Utopianism, and at some 


time or other stand in the 
way, and hinder the real theoretical and practical prog- 
ress of the movement. . + > 
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nies that have no immediate relation to the animal’s 

il appetite and the conditions of its security. Sight 
ewhelmed by images which transcend the immediate 
shility of the animal, and hearing is assailed by tones 
li transcend its immediate needs. In this way the 
eme makes itself felt in animal nature in a form 

i» other than that of a struggle for existence. .. . 

tesides this original predisposition which the human 

mal brings to the long process of economic evolution, 
fun the further faculty, already awakened among the 
ils themselves, of grasping the universal in the par- 
ular, the species in the individual, of discerning the 

neral resemblances in the diversities of things. . . . 

In summary, I agree with Marx that all development 
lilmately is a reflection of economic phenomena in the 
sain but on the condition that we say that there is already 
| the brain, in virtue of its aesthetic sense, imaginative 
‘uipathy, and need for unitary understanding, funda- 
venital forces which influence economic life. 

lease note that I am not juxtaposing intellectual 
faculties with economic forces (as if they were external 
in each other) . . . No, I do not wish to present them in 
juxtaposition but I say it is impossible that observed 
#onomic phenomena can affect the human brain without 
wilting into operation the original powers I have just 
analyzed. And that is why I cannot agree with Marx that 
‘eligious, political, and moral conceptions are nothing but 
i reflection of economic phenomena. Man represents such 
4 fusion of what is human in him and his economic en- 
vironment that it is impossible to dissociate economic life 
from moral life. To subordinate one to the other it is first 
necessary to separate them from each other. But this 
separation is impossible. One can no more cut man in two 
and dissociate his organic life from his consciousness than 
one can cut historical humanity in two and dissociate its 
life of ideas and ideals from its economic life. That is my 
thesis whose partial confirmation I find in Greek Philoso- 


phy. 
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bureaucratic institutions common to all Europe, 
# nll else under themselves. To-day, both in 
| und America, the “preliminary condition of any 
ple's revolution” is the break-up, the shattering of 
illable ready machinery of the State” (perfected in 
uintries between 1914 and 1917, up to the 
jean” general imperialist standard) ... 
ue not Utopians, we do not indulge in “dreams” of 
wat to do away immediately with all management, 
| subordination: these are anarchist dreams based 
ı want of understanding of the tasks of a proletarian 
tomship .. . No, we want the Socialist revolution 
human nature as it is now; human nature cannot 
I ilo without subordination, without control, without 
ers and clerks. But there must be submission to 
med vanguard of all the exploited and laboring 


. It is constantly forgotten that the destruction of 
‘tute involves also the destruction of democracy; that 
withering away of the State also means the withering 
iy of Democracy. At first sight such a statemen* 
iin exceedingly strange and incomprehensible. Indeed, 
ihaps someone or other may begin to fear lest we be 

‘pecting the advent of such an order of society in which 

» principle of majority rule will not be expected—for 
not a Democracy just a recognition of this principle? 
No, Democracy is not identical with majority rule. No, 


\emocracy is a State which recognizes the subjection of 
ihe minority to the majority, that is, an organization for 


ihe systematic use of violence by one class against an- 

niher, by one part of the population against another. 
Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy 

lor the rich—that is the democracy of capitalist so- 


DOLY: o 

The dictatorship of the proletariat . . . cannot pro- 
(luce merely an expansion of democracy. Together with 
an immense expansion of democracy—for the first time 
becoming democracy for the poor—the dictatorship of 
the proletariat will produce a series of restrictions of 
liberties in the case of oppressors, exploiters and capital- 
ists. We must crush them in order to free humanity from 
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+. « In this connection th i 

i e special measures ah 

z RE and emphasized by en p : 

aaas aF = the abolition of all represent th 

pee : aa o all | Special salaries jn the 

aa He i e lowering of the payment of all sı 

R o the level of the workmen’s wages. | 
» More clearly than anywhere else, at a 


*N. Lenin 
» The State and Revolution, edition British Social 


Party (Glasgow, England, October, 1919), 
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lą precisely on this most obvious point, perhaps 
| important so far as the problem of the State is 
wil, that the teachings of Marx have been for- 
lt is entirely neglected in all the innumerable 
t commentaries. It is not “proper” to speak about 
Í it were a piece of old-fashioned “naiveté”; just as 


hristians, having attained the position of a State 
n "forget? the “naiveté” of primitive Christianity, 


iia revolutionary democratic spirit. 
lowering of the pay of the highest State officials 


i aimply a naive, primitive demand of democracy. 
il the “founders” of the newest Opportunism, the 

t Social-Democrat, E. Bernstein, has more than 

exercised his talents in the repetition of the vulgar 

Ialist jeers at “primitive” Democracy. Like all op- 

inists, like the present followers of Kautsky, he quite 

! (o understand that, first of all, the transition from 

‘alism to Socialism is impossible without “return,” 
ı measure, to “primitive” Democracy. How can we 
;wise pass on to the discharge of all the functions of 
ermment by the majority of the population and by 
Iy individual of the population? And, secondly, he 
jot that “primitive Democracy” on the basis of Cap- 
lam and capitalist culture is not the same primitive 
mocracy as in pre-historic or pre-capitalist times. Capi- 


lat culture has created industry on a large scale in the 


wpe of factories, railways, posts, telephones and so 
(th; and on this basis the great majority of functions of 

ie old State” have become enormously simplified and 

duced, in practice, to very simple operations such as 

yistration, filing and checking. Hence they will be 

jiile within the reach of every literate person, and it will 

» possible to perform them for the usual “working man’s 

sage.” This circumstance ought, and wili, strip them of 
ill their former glamour as “Government,” and, there- 
lore, privileged service. 

The control of all officials, without exception, by the 
unreserved application of the principle of election and, 
ul any time, re-call; and the approximation of their 
silaries to the “ordinary pay of the workers”—these are 
simple and “self-evident” democratic measures, which 
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- Reading No. 14 — 


(NIN: COMMUNIST 
RGANIZATION AND 


MRATEGY™ 


/ollowing are the famous “twenty-one” conditions 
wwa as binding upon all Communist Parties through- 
world, a year after the founding of the Commu- 
Iniernational, and subsequently rigorously enforced. 
i aystematic exposition of the details of Communist 
yy and tactics, see P. Selznick, The Organizational 
pon, (New York, 1952). 
Y $ 
Ihe Second Congress of the Communist International 
that the conditions for joining the Communist In- 
jional shall be as follows: 
|. The general propaganda and agitation should bear 
really Communist character, and should correspond to 
program and decisions of the Third International. 
ie entire party press should be edited by reliable Com- 
nists who have proved their loyalty to the cause of 
w proletarian revolution.. The dictatorship of the proe 
iariat should not be spoken of simply as a current hacke 
eyed formula, it should be advocated in such a way that 
lą necessity should be apparent to every rank-and-file 
workingman and workingwoman, to each soldier and 
peasant, and should emanate from every-day facts, syste- 
matically recorded by our press day by day. 
All periodical and other publications, as well as all 
party publications and editions, are subject to the control 


“rom Blueprints for World Conquest as Outlined by the 
Communist International (Washington, 1946), pp. 65-72- 
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\ systematic and regular propaganda js necessary 
rural districts. The working class can gain no Vic- 


unless it possesses the sympathy and support of at 


i part of the rural workers and of the poor peasants, 
i unless other sections of the population are equally 
ad, Communist work in the rural districts js acquir- 

, predominant importance during the present period. 
ould be carried on through Communist workmen © 
ih city and country who have connections with the 
sal districts. To refuse to do this work, or to transfer 
h work to untrustworthy half reformists, js equal to 


dy on a polic 
| y not full i 
1 vere: y corresponding to the poli 
| | a ns sergas of the Third Intern 
| ` > atey n 
a er means of propaganda ii 
Ee ether the columns of newspapı 
i| sable mi i -r unions or co-operatives,— “il i 
} us fa lem not only to denounce the boury. i 
ssistants and agents—reformists of cy i 


| and shade. 
2. Every organizati “ng the proletarian revoluti 
ganization iri +. wouncing the proie arian revolution. y 
desiring to join the Comn n. Every party desirous of affiliating to the Third Inter- 
donal should renounce not only avowed social patriot- 


isy of social 


I ati 
nternational shall be bound systematically and ı 
ay, but also the falsehood and the hypocri 


to rem 
a ee ae? responsible posts in th 
i parliamentary isi ae editorship, labor u saeifism: It should systematically demonstrate to the 
| parliamentary fact ons, c operativen, tnieiplith arkers that without a revolutionary overthrow of capi- 
them replaced by Com ers of the “centre,” and to | al arbitration, NO talk of disarma. 
I placing at the et en even at the cost ol anization of the League wt 
| ae a et ean experienced” opportunis| ee 
| . Th ir 
e = pom struggle in almost every country ol | 
ae Tica 1s entering the phase of civil 
| ea oo the Communists can have iu | 
| EAE ee laws. They should create every\! 
ae dated ga apparatus, which at the decisive n | 
sane eo beta to the party to do its duty “nn 
| E maneia a country where, in conseques 
sharpa r of other exceptional laws, the Cor i 
ek a to carry on their work legally, a jpe 
page - oe illegal work is absolutely Aian: 
| oe and systematic propaganda and agi l 
| anaie ir e = in the army, where Cheeni ara i 
ee in every military organization. y ‘a 
a pressive legislation agitation become 
5 s necessary to carry on such sShaton ille 


diam no internation: 
vent, no democratic reorg 
Wations will be capable of saving 


imperialist wars. 

1. Parties desirous of joining the Communist Interna- 
ional must recognize the necessity Of a complete and 
absolute rupture with reformism and the policy of the 
centrists,? and must advocate this rupture amongst the 
widest circles of the party membership, without which 
eondition a consistent Communist policy is impossible. 
{he Communist International demands unconditionally 
and peremptorily rought abou. 


that such rupture be b 

with the least possible delay - >> 
8. In the Colonial question an that of the oppressed 
nationalities, there is necessary an. especially distinct and 
clear line of conduct of the parties of countries where the 
bourgeoisie possesses such colonies Of oppresses other 
of belonging to the 


nationalities. Every party desirous 
denounce with- 


Third International should be bound to 
11 the methods of “its own” imperialists 

















I gally. But refus 
il should be ne ee pe hea 
| ary cause, and incompatible er eal to the revolution in the colonies, supporting not in words only but prac- 
International. affiliation to the Third tically a movement of liberation in the colonies. It should 
demand the expulsion of its own imperialists from such 
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hip and is endowed with complete power, au- 
wid ample rights. 
Ihe Communist parties of those countries where 
mmunist activity is legal should clean out their 
iu [rom time to time, as well as those of the party 
jtions, in order to systematically free the party 
‘iw petty bourgeois elements which penetrate into it. 
lach party desirous of affiliating to the Commu- 

International should be obliged to render every pos- 

sistance to the Soviet Republics in their struggle 
ni nll counter-revolutionary forces. The Communist 
should carry on a precise and definite propaganda 
vluce the workers to refuse to transport any kind of 
lary equipment intended for fighting against the Soviet 

Publics, and should also by legal or illegal means carry 

| propaganda amongst the troops sent against the 

‘hers’ republics, etc. 

1, All those parties which up to the present moment 

stood upon the old social democratic programs 
wild within the shortest time possible draw up a new 

“imunist program in conformity with the special con- 
‘ons of their country, and in accordance with the reso- 
‘ons of the Communist International .. . 

16, All the resolutions of the congresses of the Com- 
sunist International, as well as the resolutions of the 
| secutive Committee are binding for all parties joining 
‘ie Communist International. The Communist Interna 
lanal, operating under the conditions of most acute civil 
surfare, should be centralized in a better manner than 
ihe Second International. At the same time, the Commu- 
nisi International and the Executive Committee are natu- 
sully bound in every form of their activity to consider 
tho variety of conditions under which the different parties 
lve to work and struggle, and generally binding resolu- 
tions should be passed only on such questions upon which 
such resolutions are possible. 

17. In connection with the above, all parties desiring 
lo join the Communist International should alter their 
names. Each party desirous of joining the Communist 
International should bear the following name: Communist 
Party ot such and such a country, section of the Third 
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— Reading No. 4{4a— 


LENIN: ON SHOOTING 
CRITICS OUT OF SEASON” 


showing Lenins application of 
cs, is taken from his speech 
ess of the Russian Communist 


ihe following selection, 
sopiym to socialist criti 
jore the Eleventh Congr 


Party, 1922. 
1 1 1 
The other day J read an article by Comrade 
International on a 


itakosi in No. 20 of the Communist 
aww book by Otto Bauer (who was our teacher at one 
‘Ame, but who, like Kautsky, became a miserable philis- 
iine after the war). Bauer now writes: “They are now 
retreating to capitalism; We have always said that the 


evolution is a bourg s 
And the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, all 
of whom preach this sort of thing, are astonished when 


we say that we shall shoot those people who say such 
d; but surely it is clear. When an 


things. They are amaze! 
army is in retreat, a hun discipline is Te- 
quired than W i ing, because during 
an advance everybody pre forward. If everybody 
started rushing back now, ell disaster— 
immediate and inevitable. 

nt, the most important thing 


Precisely at such a mome 

is to retreat in good order, to fix the precise limits of the 
retreat, and not to give way tO panic. And when a Men- 
shevik says, I have been ad- 


“You are now retreating; 
vocating retreat all the time, I agree with you, I am your 
man, let us retre ly, “For the 


at together,” we say in rep 
public advocacy of Menshevism. our revolutionary courts 
ed Works (Fore 


aN. Lenin, Select ign Languages Publishing 
House: Moscow, 1951), vol. HU, pt. 2, pp. 648-9. 
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death, otherwise tł 


and this and exclaim, ' 
people have!” They still iu 
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power for two months. Ind 

Bauer, the leaders of the Secor 
Tnationals, the Menshevik | 
preach express their tru 


now we have been s 
It again.” But we s 
before a firing squa 


aying all the time; permit us 
“Permit us to | 
that. Either you ref 
f you insist on exp 
in the present circu 


d for saying 
ur views, or, i 
views publicly 


-— Reading No. 14b — 


| LENIN: ON COMMUNIST 
MORALITY 78 


Lenin frankly avows that Communist morality is com- 
tely subordinated to the interests of the class struggle 
| he proletariat. This passage is taken from an address 
» the Communist Youth League, 1920. 
7 7 f 
ilere, first of all, I will deal with the question of com- 
munist ethics. 
You must train yourselves to be Communists. The task 

il the Youth League is to organize its practical activities 

in such a way that by learning, organizing, uniting, and 
lighting, its members should train themselves and all who 
look to it as a leader; it should train Communists. The 
vhole object of training, educating, and teaching the 
youth of today should be to imbue them with commu- 
nist ethics. 

But is there such a thing as communist ethics? Is there 
such a thing as communist morality? Of course, there is. 
lt is often made to appear that we have no ethics of our 
own; and very often the bourgeoisie accuse us Commu- 
nists of repudiating all ethics. This is a method of shuf- 
{ling concepts, of throwing dust in the eyes of the work- 
ers and peasants. 

In what sense do we repudiate ethics and morality? 

In the sense in which it is preached by the bourgeoisie, 
who derived ethics from God’s Commandments... . 

We repudiate all morality taken apart from human 
society and classes. We say that it is a deception, a fraud, 
a befogging of the minds of the workers and peasants 


by the landlords and capitalists. 


%N. Lenin, Selected Works (Foreign Languages Publishing 
House: Moscow, 1951), vol. Il, pt. 2, pp. 482-84. 
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— Reading No. 14c — 


| LENIN; ON COMMUNIST 
WORK IN TRADE-UNIONS 7? 


there can be no doubt that Messrs. Gompers, Hen~ 
lerson, Jouhaux, and Legien are very grateful to “Left” 
yolutionaries, who, like the German opposition “on 
piinciple” (heaven preserve us from such “principles”!) 
wi like some of the revolutionaries in the American In- 
ilustrial Workers of the World, advocate leaving the reac- 
onary trade unions and refusal to work in them. There 
need be no doubt that these gentlemen, the “leaders” of 
opportunism, will resort to every trick of bourgeois 
diplomacy, to the aid of bourgeois governments, the 
priests, the police, and the courts, to prevent Communists 
joining the trade unions, to force them out by every 
iicans, to make their work in the trade unions as un- 
pleasant as possible, to insult, bait and persecute them. 
We must be able to withstand all this, to agree to all 
und every sacrifice, and even—if need be—to resort to 
various stratagems, artifices, illegal methods, to evasion 
and subterfuges only so as to get into the trade unions, 
to remain in them, and to carry on communist work in 


them at all costs. 
WN, Lenin, Selected Works (Foreign Languages Publishing 
House: Moscow, 1951), vol. I, pt. 2, pp. 378-79. 
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— Reading No. 14d 


J. STALIN; HOW TO MAKI 
OFFENCE LOOK LIKE DEFEN! 


The Communist justification of violent ovci 
democratic regimes is that it is a measure oj dvi 
against the anticipated reaction of opponents of thvi 
gram who presumably would not abide by a pi 
democratic change in power. The following comnu 
Stalin on the use the Communists made of the slo 
defence under the democratic Kerensky regim 
an interesting light on their claim. 


y 1 2 


An original peculiarity of the revolutionary tactu 
this period must be pointed out. This peculiarity con 
therein that the revolution attempted to carry oul « 
or almost every step of its attack under the appearan 
of defence. There is no doubt that the refusal to permit 
the transfer of troops was a serious aggressive act ol ih 
revolution; nevertheless this attack was undertaken undei 
the slogan of the defence of Petrograd against a possibli 
attack of the external enemy. There is no doubt thal 
the formation of the revolutionary military committe: 
was a still more serious step in the attack against th 
Provisional Government; nevertheless it was carried oul 
under the slogan of the organisation of the Soviet con 
trol over the activities of the military staff. There is no 
doubt that the open going over of the garrison to thw 
revolutionary military committee and the organisation «| 
the network of Soviet commissioners indicated the begin 
ning of the insurrection; nevertheless these steps were 
taken under the slogan of the defence of the Petrograd 
Soviets against possible attacks of the counter-revolution. 


® From “Leninism or Trotskyism,” The Errors of Trotskyism, 
English trans. (London, 1925), pp. 225-26. 
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H TSKY: l 
wi den its acts of 


ion had hid 

å as ugh the revolution all 

Ez ian ar. the cloak of defence D ae as 
upon : ‘ lements 1 

ore easily the undecided € : defen- 

rn re This must also explain the a of this 

= E +4 tee of the speeches, articles and slog jue, bore 

io i. which none the less, in their intrinsic va", 


, thoroughly offensive character. 


— Reading No. 15 = 


LEON TROTSKY: THE PERMANENT 
REVOLUTION” 


3 m 
ten in 1906, Trotsky outlines the fulur© Pei i 
A enib and the Bolshevik Party der ractically 
O17. At the time Trotsky wrote = he w jad ae 
. . ted a pre 
-= his stand which represented © | is signifi- 
gione a pr Marxian historical materialism. = ae 
Be ae the work from which the following - ae 
blished by the Communist Internation aa 
E 9921 while Lenin was alive, and trans 
cow , 


foreign languages as well. 
1 
. . Every political pa 


1 y 
rty deserving the name, jaa 
at 
ture political power and thus = te -a 
het of the class whose interests it rellec’ i e 
Eoas being a proletarian party ee 
the political domination of the working ; 


w and Some Perspectives, English trans. 


oe A ational: Moscow, 1921), PP- 35-40. 


(Communist Intern 
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Te proletariat grows and becomes stronger will 
e a of capitalism. In this sense the dev: lopment 
ae me is also the development of the proletariat | 
2 s ictatorship. But the day and the hour on I 
E be transferred to the working class di 
aa. e the level of the productive fi yi 
n ti ations of the class struggl imanni 
situation, and on the traditi aa an 
tion, raditions, the initiative 
aa preparedness of the workers ae 
a is possible for the workers to come into pow: 
inane Pos countries sooner than in i idy 
c ; the workers took i ay ba 
l i power in their han 
Ee Paris—true it lasted for etd a 
ee gla gnc ome oles capitalist England or th 
J ers have never held e 
single hour. To imagine th i io of Mop 
è hour. t the dictat ip of 
ge r g a atorship of the pr 
ee = some way automatically dependent nt th 
eee atten ie of a country is reducing “ 
ic” materialism to absurdity. Thi i iow | 
say age in common with —— a 
aa = As ated a Revolution will create condi 
er will pass into th S 
eo i e hands of tlw 
= rone = w <n the victory of the reali 
; into the hands of th 
the bourgeoisie is e n 
able to develop thei ili 
pie- > p their ability to gove 
heap -ar de en the concentration, the a 
e, importance of the ind i ; 
: industrial prole 
ota Sones = extent of development of neata { 
š is dependence is not di ae 
T / rect. Betwee ë 
pr al oo of a country and the political oan 
nor alia are various social political factors 
of polita a sometimes completely change the form 
ce re ee In spite of the fact that the produc 
ciel e United States is ten times greater than that 
a ee pei seme the political role of the Russian 
Aes atacand on the politics of the country 
and of influencing the politi id 
is incomparably greater th ae a 
oie aped g an that of the proletariat of 
. . . Does not all this give us reason to assume that 


the Russian “ » wi 
man 
ter”? will take power sooner than his “mas- 
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Phere can be two forms of political optimism. One can 
exuggerate one’s strength and advantages in a revolu- 
jionary situation and undertake tasks which are not justi- 
Ied by the given relation of forces. On the other hand 
one may optimistically put a limit to the revolutionary 
tusks beyond which however we shall be driven by the 
logic of our position. 

It is possible to reduce all the questions of the revolu- 
ilon to a minor scale by the assertion that our revolution 
ia bourgeois in its aims and therefore in its inevitable 
results, closing one’s eyes to the fact that the chief actor 
in this bourgeois revolution is the proletariat, all the time 
pressing forward to power. 

One may reassure oneself that in a bourgeois revolu- 
tion the domination of the proletariat can only be a 
transitional episode, forgetting that once the proletariat 
has taken power in its hands it will not give it up with- 
out a desperate resistance Or until it has been torn from 
its hands by armed force. 

One may reassure oneself that the social conditions of 
Russia are not ripe for socialism, without thinking that 
the proletariat, taking power, by the very logic of its 
position, must inevitably press forward the introduction 
of State management of industry. The general sociologi- 
cal term bourgeois revolution by no means solves the 
politico-tactical problems, contradictions, and difficulties, 
which the mechanics of a given bourgeois revolution 
throw up. 

In the bourgeois revolution at the end of the XVIII. 
century which aimed at the domination of capital, the 
dictatorship of the Sansculottes was found to be possible. 
This dictatorship was not simply a passing episode, it 
left its impress upon the ensuing century, in spite of the 
fact that it was very quickly crushed against the enclos- 

ing barriers of the bourgeois revolution. In the revolu- 
tions commencing in the XXth century, the direct aim 
of which is also bourgeois, we observe the growth of the 
inevitable, or perhaps only the probable political domin - 
tion of the proletariat. The proletariat itself will see to 
it that the domination does not become a passing “epi- 
sode” as some realist philistines hope. But we can at once 
ask ourselves: “Is it inevitable that the proletarian dicta- 
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torshi 
> A be crushed against the | 
olution, or is it i hi 
> ; l > possible that in 
es historical conditions, the ee ct 
re = es before it, and that it an brent 
mepa e bourgeois revolution? Here we iu 
3 ek maets of tactics: should we consci I 
Labo ak ee during the ih ial 
oping towards thi a 
of Heat Á s this stage,— or m 
ea. Dy tien regard political power k a mial 
pA Ae eNe revolution will thrust upon 1 
; ich it would be better to avoid? 


— Reading No. 16 — 


KARL KAUTSKY: TERRO 
COMMUNISM 22 = 


Written in 
having eee the Communists wiil 
a a e eraen of Marxism social ii 
Wis t the time it » SOCIATININ 
munist : was composed, the Con 
jaap eee was getting under way. ranne a 
in ts full it was relatively mild, not yet ut ; 
peasants fae Eagle opponents including ae 
, ists, and dissident C : al 
. O. ` 
Bolshevik reply see Reading No. I6a aa (For 


i 7 A y 
an; i i 
y revolutionaries of the West point triumphant!) 


to the fact that Bolshevism 1S still in power ’ and app 
ently even at the time when thes lin s are b ng n t a 
> e e er Written 


2 Karl Kautsky, Terrorism and 
and Communism, English trans 


(National Lab : 
ee abor Press: London, 1920), pp. 198, 215 
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iay, 1919) is still outwardly intact; yet the critics of 
tshøvism at the very beginning of its rule prophesied 

needy collapse. This collapse would have actually 

eon place long ago, if the Bolsheviks had been true to 

i programme. They have merely kept themselves g9- 

by discarding one after another some part of their 

wramme, so that finally they have achieved the very 

wary to that which they set out to obtain. For in- 
‘ange, in order to come into power they threw over- 
baard all their democratic principles. In order to keep 
ihemselves in power they have had to let their Socialist 
pinciples go the way of the democratic. They have 
maintained themselves as individuals; but they have sac- 
aficed their principles, and have proved themselves to be 
ihorough-going opportunists. 

fiolshevism has, up to the present, triumphed in Rus- 
jy, but Socialism has already suffered a defeat. We have 
anly to look at the form of society which has developed 
under the Bolshevik regime, and which was bound so to 
develop, as soon as the Bolshevik method was ap- 
plied. . + = 

Originally they were whole-hearted protagonists of a 
National Assembly, elected on the strength of a universal 
ind equal vote. But they set this aside, as soon as it stood 
in their way. They were thorough-going opponents of 
the death penalty, yet they established a ploody rule. 
When democracy was being abandoned in the State they 
became fiery upholders of democracy within the prole- 
tariat, but they are repressing this democracy more and 
more by means of their personal dictatorship. They abol- 
ished the piece-work system, and are now reintroducing 
it. At the beginning of their regime they declared it to 
be their object to smash the bureaucratic apparatus, 
which represented the means of power of the old State; 
but they have introduced in its place a new form of 
bureaucratic rule. They came into power by dissolving 
the discipline of the army, and finally the army itself. 
They have created a new army, severely disciplined. They 
strove to reduce all classes to the same level, instead of 
which they have called into being a new class distinction. 
They have created a class which stands on a Jower levei 
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than the proletariat, which latter they have , 
Privileged class; and over and above this (fy, y ha 


being formed the seeds of a new Capitalism, whi: 
sponsible for direct criminal practices, and which 
ity stands on a much lower leve] than the industri 
talism of former days. It is only the ancient feudal 
estate which exists no more. For its abolition con 
in Russia were Tipe. But they were not Tipe for (hy 
lition of Capitalism. |, 
not compensated for by increase of prosperity 

he economic, and with it also the moral, failu 
Bolshevik methods is inevitable. It can only be veiled 
if it should end in a military collapse. No world ;, 
tion, no help from without could hinder the ceed), 
failure of Bolshevik methods. The task of European 
cialism, as against Communism, is quite different, nam 
to take care that the moral Catastrophe resultiny |,,,,, 
Particular method of Socialism shall not lead to 4) 
catastrophe of Socialism in general; and, further, to 
deavour to make a sharp distinction between these mei 
ods and the Marxist method, and bring this distincu 
to the knowledge of the masses. Any Radical-Sociai 
Press must il] understand the interests of social revolu 
tion, if it really imagines it serves those interests h, pi 
claiming to the masses the identity of Bolshevism an 
Socialism, making them believe that the present form of 
the Soviet Republic, just because it is sailing under th 


the most repellant of all. It iş that which gave rise to 
the greatest hatred against the Bolsheviks. . I 
Shooting—that is the Alpha and Omega of Commu; i 


05 
IHOTSKY: IN DEFENCE OF TERRORISM 2 
ient wisdom. Yet does not Lenin ot 
tho “i i ia” Ip him in the 
le “intelligentsia” to he i n 
i tho caked cad the adventurers? oe a 
nd on 
lw withholds from them the one a : 
the Press. The con 
in help, namely the freedom of 
Seeeioed by the Press, in Sarii “apie on 
. in check those a 
peded, alone can keep in c ; 
Revers who inevitably fasten on to any oe 
h is unlimited in its powers and o z = 
l, often through the very lack of the freedom 


) (hese parasites thrive the more. .. . 


a Reading No. 16a — 


FON TROTSKY: IN DEFENCE OF 
TERRORISM 23 


lists. 
l'his is Trotsky’s reply to Kautsky and other ga : 
the bare logic which he uses to justify begs n = 
Platis” subsequently used to justify 
capitalists” was su | rigged po. pte 
wainst all those, including wor i 
Be the Communist party leadership. was 
vill later time, applied to followers of Trotsky. 
x 7 y : 
Kautsky, in spite of all the happenings ale 
world ‘to-day, completely fails to realize what war 


general, and the civil War in particular. He does not un- 
de S and hat er W or nearly every, sympathizer with 
lerst t ev 


“L. Trotsky, Dictatorship vs. Democracy ae Work- 
" ers Party of America, 1922), pp. 54-55, 57-59, 
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H a in Paris was not merely IROTSKY: IN DEFENCE OF TERRORISM. 
ja omm ee an “oppor ai 
l 7 aca in ideas, but an agent is. i i vile of the proletariat in Germany, France, and Eng- 
i if) |) enemy a eae ready to shoot one in (l i there can be no doubt that our revolution would 
| "j | ihat he aan “agers harmless, and in wartime | been the most “peaceful,” the most “bloodless” of 
p | The eth e destroyed. avaible revolutions On this sinful earth. But this his- 
| ng the will pe of revolution, as of war, consis! | sequence—the most “natural” at the first glance, 
a i | | accept the 5 the foe, forcing him to capitul in any case, the most beneficial for the Russian 
| | 2 ae pen of the conqueror. ‘|| bing class—found itself infringed—not through our 
| [| j Hacor z act of the physical world, but in 4 put through the will of events. Instead of being the 
Wo | lution ca ke meeting, a dispute, or a congress, || < ihe Russian proletariat proved to be the first. It was 
ji | at aa, out its object by means of the empl i ihis circumstance, after the first period of confusion, 
nit Í The See inet nes to a less degre: Hh i i imparted desperation to the character of the resist- 
By | Eo a itself conquered power by mean » of the classes which had ruled in Russia previously, 
a : ful period pec it by the civil war. In th | forced the Russian proletariat, in a moment of the 
| + | Oa ten: Be i power by means of a ‘lest peril, foreign attacks, and internal plots and in- 
a i deep-roote d ong as class society, founded on || ections, to have recourse to severe measures of State 
Ho | Jeman a eia continues to exist, 1 i vor, No one will now say that those measures proved. 
| | opposing side essary means of breaking the w i i ile, But, perhaps, we are expected to consider them 
IN Mt . Io i 
‘i i Even if, i tolerable”? , 
i, i the aae on country or another, the dictalo ly {he working class, which seized power 1D battle, had 
VIA i o demoras i = ew up within the external [ranu its object and its duty to establish that power un- 
e | The questi “egi “5 would by no means avert the civil hakeably, to guarantee its own supremacy beyond ques- 
il Nite or denis zi x ta who is to rule the country, i.c.. ol ton, to destroy its enemies hankering for a new revolu- 
i side. not by ref e bourgeoisie, will be decided on «ii jon, and thereby to make sure of carrying out Socialist 
I tion, but al dee a to the paragraphs of the 7 cforms. Otherwise there would be no point in seizing 
| ployment of all f ohn lawe 
| sada Te : orms of violenu power. . 
| esr rake of ferocity of the struggle dey. a The revolution “logically” does not demand terrorism, 
| more ferocious ee international circumstances. || just as “logically” it does not demand an armed insurrec- 
| angerous i ‘als on. What found commonplace! But the revolution 
| class enem = is the resistance of |! ilon. What a protou p 
ih evitably ae ies have been overthrown, the oe docs require Of the revolutionary class that it should at- 
| | eaten of Se system of repression take the form ot jain its end by all methods at its disposal—if necessary, 
4 .. . The R E > hy an armed rising, if required, by terrorism. A revolu- 
|| path of the s R Er Aran pe was the first to enter th (ionary class which has conquered power with arms in 
| politically helpless je ok the Russian boury its hands is bound to, and will, suppress, rifle in hand, 
| i iti as emboldened -ai it attempts to tear th t of its hands. Where 
| its political 4 k ned to struggle avai all attempts to tear the power out of Its nds. 
a | ea F economic expropriation ae eke it has against it a hostile army, it will oppose to it its 
| maintaining oe in all countries still in power aid l Hitt own army. Where it is confronted with armed conspiracy, 
| mic, political, and, to a certain extenl attempt at murder, Or rising, it will hurl at the heads of 
its enemies an unsparing penalty. Perhaps Kautsky has 
educe the whole 

































































invented other methods? Or does he rT 
n, and recommend in 


question to the degree of repressio 
all circumstances imprisonment instead of execution? 


ime supremacy. 

| our Novemb i 

| months, or even n ee A 
| , after the establishment «| 
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— Reading Ne. ar 


The question of the form of repressi 
gree, of course, is not one of “principle.” | 
of expediency. In a revolutionary period, ih i LUXEMBURG: SOCIALISM 
has been thrown from power, which «i A OCRATIC 
itself with the stability of the ruling cl AND THE DEM 
proves this by its desperate struggle ay D CESS 94 
cannot be terrorized by the threat of ii; PRO 
it does not believe in its duration. It is ji) 
but decisive fact that explains the widespread Rosa Lux- 

E a acy: rom Rosa 
shooting in a civil war. Here are some characteristic —— in which she 

Or, perhaps, Kautsky wishes to say thai í ihurg's critique of the ue of Bolshevik 
ee a oe oa ets any pny with rescence et life 

k ror is helpless—an en only "in i heory and practice on s 
run”—if it is employed by reaction against a hi Wory and P 1 1 
rising class. But terror can be very eflicieni 1 complete spiritual 
reactionary class which does not want to lcave 1l — ded by centuries O 
of operations. Intimidation is a powerful weapon Fera paai in place of egotisti- 
icy, both internationally and internally. War, lil bourgeois class rule. Social apr “4 atin, idealism which 
. . . . . . ba Di w > ee : in ace o 3 g 
pae is — am intimidation. A ete i eal ones, mass initiative = E ic. No one knows this beai 
erally pa ing, estroys only an insignificant paii vonquers all suffering, € t apea more stu a 
a Eara Tee niea ens th. the enue doncribes it ie. But jery ae 
. S 1 AC san 


i is comp 7 
; O than Lenin. But he is € ce of the fac 
kills individuals, and intimidates thousands. In (lu ee he employs. Decree, dictatorial for 
the Red Terror is not distinguishable from the ze 


: terror—all these 
zc penalties, rule by : . 
surrection, the direct continuation of which it 1« moe E The only way to â oe 

ey State : oa aes as oe aes things are but pa : life itself, the most unlimited, n 
e State terror of a revolutionary class can | ihe school of public d public opinion. It is the rule by 
a aaen prodest democracy and P a 
Mats i em a Ins: 
a srror whic A a eally rema 
consequently, every war and every rising. For this on F hei all this 1s eliminate e by general, 
: ... se ive DO ; 
to a ea. on simply ped age Quaker. place of the ee a Trotsky have jaid down 
ut, in that case, = what do your tactics ith ry popular elections, oe representation of the laboring 
the tactics of Tsarism? we are asked, by the high pii the soviets as the only tr sion of political life in the 
of Liberalism and Kautskianism. > masses. But with the e eo eee become more 
a acar pean ae a eee we pen oe ae ia “Without general elections, ee 
s saris as directed agi . 
and more Cripp embly, wt è 
the proletariat. The gendarmerie of Tsarism throttled ih ee freedom of oo T E ii y public 
workers who were fighting for the Socialist order. Ou le of opinion, ite 5 
: e struggle : ns. by 
Extraordinary Commissions shoot landlords, capitalis! = z The Russian Revolution, English i k 
+s 3 “4 Rosa Luxemburg, Age Publishers: 1940), PP- 
and generals who are striving to restore the capitalisi Bertram D. Wolfe (Workers Ag 
order. Do you grasp this . . . distinction? Yes? For u 17-48 52-54. 
Communists it is quite sufficient. j 209 


. Socialism in life d 
iransformation 1n the mass 
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et ae — a mere semblance ol lil 
a ee remains as the active « | 
See ually falls asleep, a few dozen 
hien wien energy and boundless nai 
ioe ry them, in reality only a dos 
SS T e leading and an elite of the w i 
vi r ige time to time to meetings SiE i 
sean yan : speeches of the leaders, and to 
clique a ace Saito oes ‘botoni : 
Rue atots a ictatorship, to be sure, not the | 
ate headin ria however, but only the di i i 
bourgeois oe aa m i” oe hp 
oe A se of the rule of the Jn 
fascliehily ng go even further: such condition 
assassination ; Sree Git pide: ies 
agin “gti "or: = Maal A. 
pdga a eas the Lenin-Trotsky theory In | 
aiey. Deniss autsky, oppose dictatorship tod 
tion is put b Bol: or democracy” is the way 1l o qi 
ete AA olsheviks and Kautsky alike. “I hi jat 
bourgeois mes in favor of “democracy ” th i K: 
the alternative of th precisely because he oppos N 
As o His ie e socialist revolution. Lenii a 
Ap, te maha er hand, decide in favor of d i 
favor of the oe to democracy, and iher ies ; 
is, in favor of ae of a handful of person: | hal 
es aes atorship on the bourgeois model i i g 
from a genuine T> both alike being far rem A 
seizes power, can cialist policy. The proletariat, wl oa tl 
aes a z never follow the good advice of K ah 
try,” the advice am Ee eee & ae coun 
ie d devote on tcc ad oe the socialist revolution 
eee as S i Bh 
idol oe tye Trotsky, “we have never be 
never been oe ee Surely, i ene 
ee : € emocracy. e i 
ee ai worshippers of e ae 
“We hav i i 
democracy.” ca, ae ee 
distinguished the social kernel on = be aya any 
form ol 





iHNURG: SOCIALISM. AND 


sols democracy; We 
wi of social inequa 


| the sweet shell of formal equ 
the latter but t 


tisfied with th 


in order to reject 
into not being $a 
onquering politic 


io replace bourgeois democra 


wmocracy altogether. 


tut socialist democracy is not 
nd after the foundations of social- 


ily in the promised la 
t economy are created 
t Christmas present 


instruction O 
iho seizure of power by 
ihing as the dictato 

Yes, dictatorship 


manner of applyine democracy, 


in energetic, resolute 
ilghts and e 


complished. But t 
ihe class and not of a 
of the class—that is, 

active participation of 
direct influence, S$ 
lic activity; it mus 
sciousness of the mas 


lity and lack of f 


al power, to create a s 


for the wort 
aterim, have loyally supported a h 
ators, Socialist democracy begins si 


ihe beginnings of the destruction © 


f socialism. It begins at 


rship of the proletariat. 
! But this dictatorship ¢ 


conomic relation: 


vithout which a socialist trans 
his dictatorship must be t 


ubjected to th 
t arise out of the g 


DEMOCRATIC process 21 t 


vealed the hard 
reedom hidden 
ality and freedom— 
o spur the working 
e shell, but rather, 
ocialist democ- 
cy—not to eliminate 


have always Te 


something which begins 


; it does not come as some sort 
hy people who, in the 
andful of socialist dic- 
multaneously with 
f class rule and of the 
the very moment of 
the socialist party. Tt is the same 
onsists in the 
not in its elimination, 
attacks upon the well-entrenched 
ships of bourgeois society, 
formation cannot be ac- 
he work of 


little leading minority in the name 
tep out of the 


it proceed step by $ 
the masses; it must be under their 
e control of complete pub- 


rowing political con” 
5 of the people. --- 
























































































































































— Reading No. 18 — 


ee, THE 

ALIZATION OF © 
THI 

PERMANENT REVOLUTIC i | 


Stali 
in oe a ae rw of the permanent I 
nins formulati z PES 
pared carefully with Reading No. n E S 
Wh d 7 . 
an oe the revolution begin? Where 
Where indust ront of capital be pierced first? E 
tariat scnhibnens ry is more developed where 
song aie the majority, where there pond 
. 2 ere is more d S more cu 
BES given formerly EPEA e tie gl 
o, obj afr 
essarily T e theory of revolution; 
a es ndustry is more developed and. eee 
Eime EES will be pierced where the tain a 
the result of oe er for the proletarian aa oa x 
patialint frost et reaking of the chain of the w say i 
that the count its weakest link; and it ma ae 
has made a k Aps has started the EA ich 
oped in a ca a in the front of capital, is an Scan 
counties ky h k leg than other more ee 
> e, ho sat eloped, 
ge of capitalism MEVEN ne a MA 
n 7 the i ni 
to be weaker =< Ri of tho imperialist world front prov 
a hee mAh ussia than in the other on ht 
lor tor iim mealet e chain gave way and provided aedy 
a great po arian revolution. Why? Because i er 
ai ae revolution was unfoldin oh peer 
ed the revolutionary niet: 5 m a 
? 1C nad 


=J. Stalin, P 
talin, Problems of Leninism 
lishi eninism (Forei 
ishing House: Moscow, eA eg oe Pub 


212 


H STA 


4) important ally as the 
eye oppressed and exp 


| prestige and was 


iation. The chain proved 
ugh that country was less 


ihan, say, France or Germany, England 


vere will the ch 
ve it is weakest. Tt is not 


hreak, say, 12 India. Why? Because that coun 
wing, militant, revolutionary P 


h an ally as the national 
loubtedly power 
use there the revolution is 
wn foe as foreign imperial 
A\t and is deservedly 
Ated masses Of Jndia. 


it is also quite poss 
many. Why? Because the 


ww, say, iD India are beginnin 
the enormous difference M 


tween India and Germany can- 


. well; but, of course, 

vel of development be 
at but stamp its imprint on 
t a revolution in Germany. 
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vast mass of the peasantry 
Joited by the landlords. Be- 


ihe revolution there was OP 
entative of imperialism as tsarism, W 
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to be weaker in Russia, 


developed in 2 capitalist 
, or Amer- 


ain break in the near future? Again, 


precluded that the chain 
try has 


roletariat, which has 
liberation movement—an 


ful and undoubtedly important ally. 


confronted by such a well- 
ism, which lacks all moral 


hated by the oppressed and ex- 


ible that the chain will break in 


factors which are operat- 
g to operate in Germany 
the 


the progress and outcome 





































































































































































































— Reading No. 19 


JOSEPH STALIN: ON THE 
DICTATORSHIP OF THE 
PROLETARIAT 2° 


Stalin restates Lenin in catechetical form. 


vA y T 

From this theme I take the three fundamenti! « 
tions: 

a) the dictatorship of the proletariat as the insti 
of the proletarian revolution; 

b) the dictatorship of the proletariat as the rule of I 
proletariat over the bourgeoisie: 

c) the Soviet power as the state form of the dictai 
ship of the proletariat. 

1. The dictatorship of the proletariat as the instrun 
of the proletarian revolution. The question of the pi 
letarian dictatorship is above all a question of the m» 
content of the proletarian revolution. The proletan 
revolution, its movement, its sweep and its achievemen 
acquire flesh and blood only through the dictatorship 
the proletariat. The dictatorship of the proletariat is |) 
instrument of the proletarian revolution, its organ, il 
most important mainstay, brought into being for the pw 
pose of, firstly, crushing the resistance of the overthrown 
exploiters and consolidating the achievements of the pro 
letarian revolution, and, secondly, carrying the prok 
tarian revolution to its completion, carrying the revolu 
tion to the complete victory of socialism. The revolution 
can vanquish the bourgeoisie, can overthrow its powcı 
without the dictatorship of the proletariat. But the revo 
lution will be unable to crush the resistance of the boui 


* J, Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Foreign Languages Publish 
ing House: Moscow, 1953), pp. 46-52. 
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to maintain its victory and to pa ee of 

val victory of socialism unless, at a CPT ee form of 
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ihe fundamental To z Po - 
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not. The seizure of power is only the on . 
' many reasons the bourgeoisie that is over a 
country remains for a long time s so 
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F ş to retain power, to consolidate it, to ome 
i ( ible What is needed to attain this? To at sa jas 
Fnsessity to carry out at least the three a cm 
confront the dictatorship of the proletaria 
sow” of victory. mere 
U break the resistance of the te ie pi a 
i n an 
ats who have been overthrow: ee 
voitin, to liquidate every attempt on their p 
i be 
estore the power of capita E i 
h) H anat pn construction 1n such a bail T z 
| the labouring people around the proletariat, as 
y on this work along the lines of preparing 
ait 
i iti ‘lasses; 
ation, the abolition of c Fé. oe 
ey ie arm the revolution, to organize the are = a 
evolution for the struggle bh foreign en ; 
js against imperialism. .- - 
. The we of the proletariat as the ne 
yoletariat over the bourgeoisie. From r harea i erap 
vident that the dictatorship of the prole ae Pe 
iere change of pomii in T en aah iel 
n 2 wei 
i “cabinet,” etc., leaving t eo l = 
E The Mensheviks and oppaan A 
sountries, who fear dictatorship like a = as 
(right substitute the concept “conquest 2 p See 
concept “dictatorship,” usally reduce z ee 
ower” to a change of “cabinet,” to t . eee 
Bier of a new cabinet made up of peop ah a 
iann and Noske, MacDonald and Hene n ae 
hardly necessary to explain that these and simi 
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om have nothing in common with th 
: e proletariat, with the conquest o! |: 
jay real proletariat. The MacDonalds and ' 
power, while the old b i r ie i 
) 7 ourgeois order ı 
omee na their so-called governments ae a | 
nc an an apparatus serving the bourgeon 
= = > ulcers of imperialism, a weapon tot 
ae Beso ba eon the revolutionary 
ssed and exploited masse e 
s. Capital n 
aa ae screen when it finds it 
D able, difficult to is the 
a the aid of a eee. =o 
ie iep of „the proletariat arises nol 
ee e bourgeois order, but in the proi 
z = ing up of this order after the pene ie 
ee sie, in the process of the expropriation , 
ee roe Capitalists, in the process of the sw 
ee = principal instruments and means ol > 
aeae r ee of violent proletarian ase i 
a p the proletariat is a revolutionary |» 
ae e use of force against the bourgeoisie 
Oe co isa machine in the hands of the ruling | 
el ik ssing the resistance of its class enemics. / 
2 S S. JA 
it smi of the proletariat does not «ii! 
n a TOM the dictatorship of any other clas 
~ aa etarian state is a machine for the sup oes as 
oo = ean arr ms substantial differen 
} in the fact that ither 
see od ¢ at all hitherto exi 
aunts boi “ag been dictatorships of an ental 
a a : the exploited majority, whereas the di 
ots the proletariat is the dictatorship of the 
ee over the exploiting minority a 
se : : oe of the proletariat is the rul 
siding i “ee aw and based on force—of the prolct 
rgeoisie, a rule enjoyi a 
ae é joying the sympat ii 
2 a of the labouring and exploited oma ay 
ate and Revolution.) n 
a = ne two main conclusions: 
Bear — usion: ‘The dictatorship of the proletaria 
ee oc on te democracy, democracy for all, for 
as for the poor; the dictatorship of the 
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iariat “must be a state that is democratic in a new 
(for the proletariat and nonpropertied in general) 
\etatorial in a new way (against”* the bourgeoisie)” 
Vol. XXI, p. 393-) The talk of Kautsky and Co. 


about “pure” democracy, about 


a universal equality, 
d the like, is a bourgeois of the 


fect” democracy, an 

bitable fact that the equality between exploited and 

initers is impossible. The theory of “pure” democracy 
working class, 


he theory of the upper stratum of the 
ken in and is being fed by the impe- 


ilat robbers. It was brought into being for the purpose 
concealing the ulcers of capitalism, of touching Up 
perialism and lending it moral strength in the struggle 
inst the exploited masses. Under capitalism there are 
renl “liberties” for the exploited, nor can there be, if 
į no other reason than that the premises, printing plants, 
yer supplies, etc., 


indispensable for the actual enjoy- 
ont of “liberties” are the privilege of the exploiters. Un- 


t capitalism the exploited masses do not, nor can they 
or, really participate in the administration of the 
untry, if for no other reason than that, even under the 


svat democratic regime, under conditions of capitalism, 
4vernments are not set Up by the people but by the 
votschilds and Stinneses, the Rockefellers and Morgans. 
Democracy under capitalism is capitalist democracy, the 
lemocracy of the exploiting minority, based on the re- 
jriction of the rights of the exploited majority and 

\irected against this majority. 
Second conclusion: The dictatorship of the proletariat 
development 


sannot emerge as the result of the peaceful 
d of bourgeois democracy; it can 


pf bourgeois society an 1 
emerge only as the result of the smashing of the bourgeois 


state machine, the bourgeois army, the bourgeol bureau- 


cratic machine, the bourgeois police. . - 


“ Author’s italics. —J.St. 





























































































































— Reading No. 20 


JOSEPH STALIN: SOCIA 
: LISM |l 
ONE COUNTRY T 
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an p a socialist society in our country, will (li 
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k ot Ce ee building socialism is I 
M spects, building without bei w 
socialism will be com i rajaga 
s isn l pletely built. It is no use 
s building socialism without being sure that a k i t 
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completely, without being sure that the technical ba 


tel 


wardne i 
ss of our country is not an insuperable obs le i 


th i 
p o seer Ie of a fully socialist socicly | 
ibility is to display lack of fai 
cause of building socialism i.e 
, to abandon Leninis 
What 3 n eninism. 
ie ferdeg an by the impossibility of the compl 
io : y o socialism in one country without il 
arad of the revolution in other countries? 
e mean the impossibility of having full guarant 


28 J ‘. 
. Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Foreign Languages Publish 


ing House: Moscow, 1953), pp. 192-93 
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at intervention, and consequently against the restora- 
4 the bourgeois order, without the victory of the 
ition in at least a number of countries. To deny this 
putable thesis is to abandon internationalism, to 
alon Leninism. 
ye are living,” says Lenin, “not merely in a state, 
i in a system of states, and the existence of the Soviet 
aublic side by side with imperialist states for a long 
is unthinkable. One or the other must triumph in 
ond, And before that end supervenes, a series of 
shtful collisions between the Soviet Republic and the 
argcois states will be inevitable. That means that if the 
iing class, the proletariat, wants to, and will, hold sway, 


must prove its capacity to do so by military organization 


We now have before us,” says Lenin in another place, 
n extremely unstable equilibrium, but an unquestionable, 
, indisputable, a certain equilibrium nevertheless. Will 
last long? I cannot tell; nor, I think, can anyone tell. 

sud therefore we must exercise the greatest possible 
ation. And the first precept of our policy, the first lesson 
he learned from our governmental activities during the 
wt year, the lesson which all the workers and peasants 
aust learn, is that we must be on the alert, we must 


wmember that we are at all times but a hair’s breadth 


fom every manner of invasion.” 

Clear, one would think! .. - 

`, . Will it not be more correct to say that it is not 
‘he Party but Zinoviev who is sinning against interna» 
tlonalism and the international revolution? For what else 
ia our country, ‘the country that is building socialism,” if 
not the base of the world revolution? But can it be a real 
hase of the world revolution if it is incapable of com- 
pleting the building of a socialist society? Can it remain 
ihe mighty center of attraction for the workers of all 
countries that it undoubtedly is now, if it is incapable of 
achieving victory over the capitalist elements in its own 
economy, the victory of socialist construction? I think 
not. But does it not follow from this that scepticism 
regarding the victory of socialist construction, the dis- 
semination of such scepticism, will lead to our country 
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— Reading No. 20a — 


IN TROTSKY: CRITICISM OF THE 
IHEORY OF SOCIALISM 
IN ONE COUNTRY * 


tratvky proves that just as he and Lenin revised Marx 
I ingels, Stalin has revised the revision. It is interest- 

to observe that Trotsky’s own revision of traditional 
rlsm is presented as a correction which history itself 
‘wd out. The logic of events, so to speak, corrected 
logic of the theory. Stalin could have plausibly argued 
ihe same way instead of denying that he was revising 
nin's position. In any case, the Bolsheviks actually 
wight the events about whose logic they subsequently 
jel in justification of their action. 


y £ T 


. . In our epoch, which is the epoch of imperialism, 
», of world economy and world politics under the he- 
emony of finance capital, not a single communist party 
i establish its program by proceeding solely or mainly 
lom conditions and tendencies of developments in its 
wn country. This also holds entirely for the party that 
viclds the state power within the boundaries of the 
\.S.S.R. On August 4, 1914, the death knell sounded for 
national programs for all time. The revolutionary party 
of the proletariat can base itself only upon an interna- 
ional program corresponding to the development and 
vollapse of capitalism. An international communist pro- 
yram is in no case the sum total of national programs or 
an amalgam of their common features. The international 


“Leon Trotsky, The Third International After Lenin (New 
York: Pioneer Publishers, 1936), vol. I, pp. 3-4, 16-17, 
20-21, 35-36, 66-67. 
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hold out. The slogan of the Soviet United States [of 
rpe] corresponds to the dynamics of the proletarian 
Aution, which does not break out simultaneously in 
vountries, but which passes from country to country 
| requires the closest bond between them, especially 
ihe European arena, both with a view to defense 
Anat the most powerful external enemies, and with a 
y (o economic construction. 
_ Immediately after its one-sided characterization of 
law of uneven development pointed out by us, the 
iii program (of the Sixth Congress of the Communist 
iatornational) says: 
Hence it follows that the international proletarian 
yolution must not be regarded as a single simultaneous, 
ad universal act. Hence it follows that the victory of 
acialism is at first possible in a few, or even in one 
plated capitalist country.” 
lhat the international revolution of the proletariat 


wnot be a simultaneous act, of this there can of course 


ye no dispute at all among grownup people after the 


experience of the October Revolution, achieved by the 
proletariat of a backward country under pressure of 
historical necessity, without waiting in the least for the 
proletariat of the advanced countries “to even out the 
iront.” Within these limits, the reference to the law of 
uneven development is absolutely correct and quite in 
place. But it is entirely otherwise with the second half of 
ely, the hollow assertion that the 


ihe conclusion— nam 
victory of socialism is possible “in one isolated capitalist 


country.” To prove its point the draft program simply 
guys: “Hence it follows. - - >” One gets the impression 
ihat this follows from the law of uneven development. 
But this does not follow at all. “Hence follows” some- 
thing quite the contrary. If the historical process were 
such that some countries developed not only unevenly 
but even independently of each other, isolated from each 
other, then from the law of uneven development would 
indubitably follow the possibility of building socialism 
in one capitalist country—at first in the most advanced 
country and then, as they mature, in the more backward 
ones. Such was the customary and, so to speak, average 
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Pre-war social democracy, This js precise! 
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wch, on the whole, are tke characteristic features of 
leninist theory of the proletarian revolution.” (Stalin, 
nin and Leninism, pp. 40f., Russian ed., 1924.) 
Öne must concede that the “characteristic features of 
# Leninist theory” are outlined here quite correctly. 
ı ihe later editions of Stalin’s book this passage was 
ered to read in just the opposite way and the “charac- 
‘istic features of the Leninist theory” were proclaimed 
thin a year as . . . Trotskyism. 
. . The theory of socialism in one country inexorably 
uls to an underestimation of the difficulties which must 
overcome and to an exaggeration of the achievements 
sined. One could not find a more anti-social and anti- 
»yolutionary assertion than Stalin’s statement to the effect 
ihat “socialism has already been 90 percent realized in 
ie U.S.S.R.” This statement seems to be especially meant 
lor a smug bureaucrat. In this way one can hopelessly 
discredit the idea of a socialist society in the eyes of the 
\oiling masses. The Soviet proletariat has achieved gran- 
(lose successes, if we take into consideration the condi- 
lions under which they have been attained and the low 
vultural level inherited from the past. But these achieve- 
ments constitute an extremely small magnitude on the 
wales of the socialist ideal. Harsh truth and not sugary 
fulsehood is needed to fortify the worker, the agricultural 
laborer, and the poor peasant, who see that in the eleventh 
year of the revolution, poverty, misery, unemployment, 
bread lines, illiteracy, homeless children, drunkenness, 
und prostitution have not abated around them. Instead 
of telling them fibs about having realized 90% socialism, 
we must say to them that our economic level, our social 
and cultural conditions, approximate today much closer 
to capitalism, and a backward and uncultured capitalism 
at that, than to socialism. We must tell them that we will 
enter on the path of real socialist construction only when 
the proletariat of the most advanced countries will have 
captured power; that it is necessary to work unremittingly 
for this, using both levers—the short lever of our internal 
economic efforts and the long lever of the international 


proletarian struggle. 
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— Reading No. 91 — 


JOSEPH STALIN. THE RE 
; NEWED 
BLOSSOMING OF THE STAȚII 


Following is Stalin’s justifi 


and development of the state ion et onmino 


power, 


7 
7 7 


to — rid of the state, as so much lumber?” 
again: “The exploiting classes have already beci 


>J. Stalin, Proble 
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lishing House: Moscow, 1953), pre sop a sue 
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tolished in our country; socialism has in the main been 

‘lt; we are advancing towards communism. Now, the 
Marxist doctrine of the state says that there is to be no 
inte under communism.—Why then do we not help our 

vinlist state to wither away? Is it not time we relegated 
the state to the museum of antiquities?” 

These questions show that those who ask them have 

wcientiously memorized certain tenets of the doctrine 
| Marx and Engels about the state. But they also show 
ihat these comrades have not grasped the essential mean- 
ing of this doctrine; that they do not realize in what 
historical conditions the various tenets of this doctrine 
vere elaborated; and, what is more, that they do not 
understand present-day international conditions, have 
vverlooked the capitalist encirclement and the dangers it 
entails for the socialist country. These questions not only 
hetray an underestimation of the capitalist encirclement, 
hut also an underestimation of the role and significance 
of the bourgeois states and their organs, which send spies, 
wwsassins and wreckers into our country and are waiting 
for a favourable opportunity to attack it by armed 
Orce. . « 

What could have given rise to this underestimation? 

It arose owing to the fact that certain of the general 
tenets of the Marxist doctrine of the state were incom- 
pletely elaborated and were inadequate. It received cur- 
rency owing to our unpardonably heedless attitude to 
matters pertaining to the theory of the state, in spite 
of the fact that we have had twenty years of practical 
experience in state affairs which provides rich material for 
theoretical generalizations, and in spite of the fact that, 
given the desire, we have every opportunity of success- 
fully filling this gap in theory... . 

Consider, for example, the classical formulation of the 
theory of the development of the socialist state given by 
Engels: 

“As soon as there is no longer any class of society 
to be held in subjection; as soon as, along with class 
domination and the struggle for individual existence 
based on the anarchy of production hitherto, the col- 
lisions and excesses arising from these have also been 
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problem can explain why in his investigation of the ques- 
ilon of the socialist state Engels completely abstracted 
himself from such a factor as international conditions, 
the international situation. 

But it follows from this that Engels’ general formula 
about the destiny of the socialist state in general cannot 
be extended to the particular and specific case of the 
victory of socialism in one separate country, a country 
which is surrounded by a capitalist world, is subject to 
the menace of foreign military attack, cannot therefore 
abstract itself from the international situation, and must 
have at its disposal a well-trained army, well-organized 
penal organs, and a strong intelligence service, conse- 
quently, must have its own state, strong enough to defend 
the conquests of socialism from foreign attack. ... 


— Reading No. 292 — 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY LINE IN 
CULTURE: LITERATURE?! 


I 


Following aře a few official declarations illustrating 
the fruits of party dictatorship in culture. These are only 
samplings of the different fields from astronomy to zo- 
ology in which the Communist party has exercised thought 
control with all the sanctions of the state ready to enforce 


& From The Country of the Blind, by George S. Counts anå 
Nucia Lodge (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949), pp. 
79-83. With permission of the authors. This book is a 
treasure trove of official documents on the party-line in 


culture. 
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. . . The Central Committee of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party resolves: 

1. To oblige the editorial board of the journal Zvezda, 
the Administration of the Union of Soviet Writers, and 
the Administration of Propaganda of the Central Com- 
mittee of the All-Union Communist Party to undertake 
conditioned removal of the mistakes 


measures for the un 
and shortcomings of the journal mentioned in the present 
al, and to in- 


resolution, to correct the line of the journ 
sure a high ideological and artistic level of the journal, 
putting a stop to the appearance in the journal of the 
works of Zoshchenko and Akhmatova and their ilk. 

2. In view of the fact that at the present time the neces- 
sary conditions for the publication of two literary journals 


in Leningrad do not exist, to discontinue the publication 


of the journal Leningrad, concentrating the literary forces 
of Leningrad on the journal Zvezda. 

3. For the purpose of introducing the necessary order 
into the work of the editorial office of the journal Zvezda 
and of radically improving the content of its pages, to 
appoint an editor-in-chief and an editorial board. To have 
the editor-in-chief assume full responsibility for the ideo- 
logical and political direction of the journal and for the 
quality of the works published therein. 

4, To appoint Comrade A. M. Yegolin as editor-in- 
chief of the journal Zvezda without relieving him of the 
duties of Acting Director of the Administration of Prop- 
aganda of the Central Committee of the All-Union 


Communist Party. 
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— Reading No. 29a - 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY LINI IH 
MUSIC 2 


. . . The Central Committee of the All-Union í 
munist Party considers the opera Velikaia Drut 
(Music by Vano Muradeli, Libretto by G. Mdivani) p» 
duced at the Bolshoi Theatre of the USSR on ıl 
Thirtieth Anniversary of the October Revolution ( | 
vicious and inartistic in both its music and its subjes 
matter. 

The basic defects of the opera lie first of all in tl 
music. The music is feeble and inexpressive. It contain 
not a single melody or aria to be remembered. It i 
confused and disharmonious, built on complicated di 
sonances, on combinations of sound that grate upon tli 
ear. Some lines and scenes with pretensions to melodic 
ness are suddenly broken by discordant noises wholly 
strange to the normal human ear and oppressive to {I 
listener. Between the musical accompaniment and tlw 
development of the action on the stage there is no organin 
connection. The vocal part of the opera—the choral, solo, 
and ensemble singing—produces a miserable impression 

As a result of all this, the potentialities of the orchestra 
and the singers are not exploited. 

. . . The Central Committee of the Party holds that 
the failure of Muradeli’s opera is the result of the forma: 
istic path which he has followed—a path which is false 
and injurious to the creative work of the Soviet composer. 

The conference of Soviet musicians, conducted by the 
Central Committee of the Party, showed that the failure 
of Muradeli’s opera is not an isolated case. It is closely 
linked with the unsatisfactory state of contemporary 


* From The Country of the Blind, by George S. Counts and 


Nucia Lodge (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949), pp. 
160-66. 
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— Reading No. 29c — 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY LINE IN 
BIOLOGY * 


. . . “Before beginning the concluding address,” said 
Lysenko, “I must respond to a note which has reached 
the Presidium. I am asked: What is the attitude of the 
Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party 
to the address which I delivered at this session? My an- 
swer is: The Central Committee of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party examined and approved my address, ‘On 
the Situation in Biological Science.’ ” 

. . . This announcement by the President evoked the 
general enthusiasm of the members of the session. With 
one impulse all those present rose from their seats and 
engaged in a stormy and prolonged ovation in honor of 
the Central Committee of the Party of Lenin and Stalin, 
in honor of the wise leader and teacher of the Soviet 
people, the greatest scholar of our epoch, Comrade Sta- 
DS ier sc 

In clear and profoundly thoughtful theses Academician 
T. D. Lysenko exposed the hopeless attempts of various 
representatives of the reactionary and decadent school of 
Mendel and Morgan to defend their positions in science. 
At the same time he outlined the militant tasks of biologi- 
cal science in the immediate future. 

“In science,” says Academician T. D. Lysenko, “there 
is no place for chance. Physics and chemistry achieved 
stupendous successes in their development because they 
repudiated the explanation of natural phenomena in terms 
of chance. Biological science must profit from this ex- 
perience. 


*From PRAVDA, August 10, 1948, quoted in The Country 
of the Blind, by George S. Counts and Nucia Lodge 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949), pp. 206-08; 211-12. 
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“The entire idealistic chromosome theory of inheras 
is based on chance. The process of fertilization is 
to pure chance. The splitting of hybrids is subje 
chance. The causes of hereditary changes are uukn 
and are also due to chance. Chance reigns every! 
Such a theory cannot serve as the foundations ol biol 
ical science. ... 

. .. Fatherly care is shown by the Party and th 
government for the strengthening and development ©! |! 
Michurinist tendency in our science, for the removal «| 
all obstacles on the way to its fullest flowering. ‘Ihi 
obligates us to develop the work yet more widely l 
deeply for the fulfillment of the command of the Soviet 
people on arming the state and collective farms will 
advanced scientific theory. 

We must earnestly put science and theory at the servic: 
of the people in order to raise ever more swiftly tlu 
harvest of the fields and the productivity of livestock, to 
raise the productivity of labor on state and collectiv: 
farms. 

I call on all academicians, scientific workers, agrono 
mists, and animal breeders in close union with the progres 
sive workers of the socialist rural economy to direct all 
their energies to the fulfillment of these great and noble 
tasks. (Applause.) 

Progressive biological science is indebted to the geniuses 
of mankind—Lenin and Stalin—for this: the teachings of 
Michurin entered into the treasure-house of our knowl- 
edge, into science as a golden fund. ( Applause.) 

Long live the teachings of Michurin, the teachings on 
the transformation of organic nature for the welfare of 
the Soviet people! (Applause.) 

Long live the Party of Lenin and Stalin for revealing 
Michurin to the world and for the creation in our country 
of all conditions necessary for the flowering of advanced 
materialistic biology. (Applause.) 

Glory to our great friend and coryphaeus of science— 
our leader and teacher, Comrade Stalin! 

(All stand and applaud for a long time.) 
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«— Reading No. 23 — 


R. HILFERDING: STATE CAPITALISM 
OR TOTALITARIAN STATE 
ECONOMY 


One of the ablest orthodox Marxist economists assesses 
the nature of the Soviet State. 
f á y 


. . . Does the “bureaucracy” really “rule” the (Soviet) 
economy and consequently the people? Bureaucracy 
everywhere, and particularly in the Soviet Union, is 
composed of a conglomeration of the most varied ele- 
ments. To it belong not only government officials in the 
narrow sense of the word (i.e. from minor employees up 
to the generals and even Stalin himself) but also the 
directors of all branches of industry and such function- 
aries as, for example, the postal and railway employees. 
How could this variegated lot possibly achieve a unified 
rule? Who are its representatives? How does it adopt 
decisions? What organs are at its disposal? 

In reality, the “bureaucracy” is not an independent 
bearer of power. In accordance with its structure as well 
as function, it is only an instrument in the hands of the 
real rulers. It is organized as an hierarchy and sub- 
ordinated to the commanding power. It receives but does 
not give orders. Any functionary, as Trotsky justly puts 
it, “can be sacrificed by his superior in the hierarchical 
system in order to decrease any kind of dissatisfaction.” 
And these are the new masters of production, the sub- 
stitute for capitalists! Stalin thoroughly exploded this 


% From the Modern Review, June, 1947, originally published 
in May, 1940, in the Socialist Courier (Russian). 
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rival i 
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production and accumulation. Prices lose their regulating 
function and become merely means of distribution. The 
economy, and with it the exponents of economic activity, 
are more or less subjected to the state, becoming its 
subordinates. The economy loses the primacy which it 
held under bourgeois society. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that economic circles do not have great influence on 
the ruling power in Germany as well as in Russia. But 
their influence is conditional, has limits and is not deci- 
sive in relation to the essence of policy. Policy is actuaily 
determined by a small circle of those who are in power. 
Tt is their interests, their ideas as to what is required t0 
maintain, exploit, and strengthen their own power that 
determines the policy which they impose as law upon the 
subordinated economy. This is why the subjective factor, 
the “unforeseeable,” “irrational” character of politicai 
development has gained such importance in politics. 

The faithful believe only in heaven and hell as deter- 
mining forces; the Marxist sectarian only in capitalism 
and socialism, in classes—bourgeoisie and proletariat. The 
Marxist sectarian cannot grasp the idea that present-day 
state power, having achieved independence, is unfolding 
jts enormous strength according to its own laws, subject- 
ing social forces and compelling them to serve its ends 
for a short or long period of time. 

Therefore neither the Russian nor the totalitarian sys- 
tem in general is determined by the character of the 
economy. On the contrary it is the economy that is 
determined by the policy of the ruling power and sub- 
jected to the aims and purposes of this power. The totali- 
tarian power lives by the economy, but not for the 
economy or even for the class ruling the economy—as is 
the case of the bourgeois state, though the latter (as any 
student of foreign policy can demonstrate) may occasion- 
ally pursue aims of its own. An analogy to the totalitarian 
state may be found in the era of the late Roman Empire, 

in the regime of the Praetorians and their emperors. 
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teo 


nomic system of the Soviet Union is “capitalist” or “so- 


cialist” seems to me rather pointless. It is neither. It rep- 
resents a totalitarian state economy, i.e. a system to which 
the economies of Germany and Italy are drawing closer 


and closer. 


— Reading No. 94 — 


THE AIMS AND TASKS OF 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM 


The following statement was adopted by the Socialist 
International at Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany, 1951. It 
indicates the renewed emphasis on democracy as integral 
to the ends and means of socialism. 


1 T 1 


Socialism has become a major force in world affairs. 
it has passed from propaganda into practice. In some 
countries the foundations of a socialist society have al- 
ready been laid. Here the evils of capitalism are disap- 
pearing and the community has developed new vigor. The 
principles of socialism are proving their worth in action. 

. . . In many countries, uncontrolled capitalism is giv- 
ing place to an economy in which state intervention and 
collective ownership limit the scope of private capitalists. 
More people are coming to recognize the need for plan- 
ning. Social security, free trade unionism and industrial 
democracy are winning ground. 

. . . Communism falsely claims a share in the social- 
ist tradition. In fact it has distorted that tradition beyond 
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recognition. It has built up a rigid theology which is i 
compatible with the critical spirit of Marxism. 
e. International communism is the instrument «| 
new imperialist state. Wherever it has achieved power it 
nas destroyed freedom or the chance of gaining freedom 
It is based on a militarist bureaucracy and a terrorist 
police. By producing glaring contrasts of wealth and 
privilege it has created a new class society. Forced laboi 

plays an important part in its economic organization 

- . » Socialists strive to build a new society in freedom 
and by democratic means. 

Without freedom there can be no socialism. Socialism 
can be achieved only through democracy. Democracy can 
be fully realized only through socialism. j 

T Democracy requires the right of more than one 
party to exist and the right of opposition. But democracy 
has the Tight and duty to protect itself against those who 
exploit its opportunities only in order to destroy it. The 
defense of political democracy is of vital interest to the 
people. Its preservation is a condition of realizing social 
and economic democracy. 

- . . Every dictatorship, wherever it may be, is a 
danger to the freedom of all nations and thereby to the 
peace of the world. Wherever there is unrestrained ex- 
ploitation of forced labor, whether under private profit 
or under political dictatorship, there is danger to the liv- 
ing and moral standards of all the people. 

Socialism seeks to replace capitalism by a system in 
which the public interest takes precedence over the in- 
terest of private profit. The immediate economic aims of 
socialist policy are full employment, higher production 
a rising standard of life, social security and a fair dis- 
tribution of incomes and property. 

- - » Socialist planning can be achieved i 
means. The structure of the country a 
cide the extent of public ownership and the form of 
planning to apply. 

Ltt Public Ownership can take the form of the na- 
tionalization of existing private concerns or the creation 
of new public concerns, municipal or regional enterprise 
consumers’ or producers’ cooperatives. ° 
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These various forms of public ownership should be 
regarded not as ends in themselves but as means of con- 
trolling basic industries and services on which the eco- 
nomic life and welfare of the community depend, of ra- 
tionalizing inefficient industries or of preventing private 
monopolies and cartels from exploiting the public. 

. . . Socialist planning does not presuppose public 
ownership ofall the means of production. It is com- 
patible wit’ .he existence of private ownership in impor- 
tant fielas, for instance in agriculture, handicraft, retail 
trade and small and middle-sized industries. The state 
must prevent private owners from abusing their powers. 
It can and should assist them to contribute towards in- 
creased production and well-being within the framework 
of a planned economy. 

. . . While the guiding principle of capitalism is pri- 
vate profit, the guiding principle of socialism is the satis- 
faction of human needs. 

. . . Socialism means far more than an economic and 
social system. Economic and social progress have moral 
value to the extent that they serve to liberate and develop 
the human personality. 

Socialism fights to liberate men from the fears and 
anxieties from which all forms of political and economic 
insecurity are inseparable. This liberation will open the 
way to the spiritual development of men conscious of 
their responsibilities and to the cultural evolution of com- 
plete personalities. Socialism is a powerful factor in pro- 
moting this cultural development. 

. . . Democratic socialism is international because it 
aims at liberating all men from every form of economic, 
spiritual and political bondage. 

. . . Democratic socialism is international because it 
recognizes that no nation can solve all its economic and 
social problems in isolation. 

. . . Absolute national sovereignty must be tran- 
scended 

. . . The new world society for which socialists strive 
can develop fruitfully in peace only if it is based on vol- 
untary cooperation between nations. Democracy must, 
therefore, be established on an international scale under 
an international rule of law which guarantees national 


freedom and the rights of man. 
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